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PREPACK. 



The following page* contain the subetance of tbe 
coarse of Special Lectures delivered before the 
University of Madras in January and February 
of this year. I have also included in this course by 
way of introduction two other lecture" ; the first of 
these was intended to be the inaugural lecture for 
the University and the second delivered on a previow 
occasion, both of them bearing directly on tbe subject 
of this course. In one or two cases the lecture ae 
delivered was revised to give it tbo necessary expan- 
sion to make it fuller. Otherwise the volume 
contains no more than the special course of lectures. 

The sources of matter for these lectures have 
often been exploited by fits and start*, for various 
purposes on occasions by different writers No one. 
however, made a constructive critical attempt to 
make these yield the results they were capable of, 
except tbe late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai of the 
Madras Postal Service His work, giving as it does 
ebvions evidence of great learning and considerable 
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insight, still fell short in the essential particular that 
each one of the sources tapped was not subjected to 
a detailed criticism in respect of its historical worth. 
Notwithstanding thi6 defect it is monumental 
work which deserves better oi the Tamilian though 
his conclusions may not all of them stood the test of 
time and criticism. Since his time we have 
advanced considerably, and roost of the classics have 
been edited critically by Pandits who deserve public 
thanks for the labour and learning brought to bear 
upon the work Improvements are certainly possi- 
ble and will surely come if some interest is evinced 
in the results of that work The names of Pandit 
Mahatnahopadhysya Swaiu mat ha Aiyar of Madras, 
the late Paudit Binnattur Narayanaswami Aiyar of 
Kuinbhakonaui *ud Pandit Ran gas warn i Aiyangar 
of Vaniambodi deserve special mention in this 
connection. It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
acknowledge my obligation to their work. I should 
not forget, however, another labourer of an elder 
generation, the late Mr C. W Thamotharam Pillai 
to whose loving labours we are indebted for a num- 
ber of Tamil works which otherwise would have 
been ordinarily inaccessible. 

In regard to the late Mr. Kanakasabliai’a work 
a criticism was fashionable that his work was 
* patriotic’. It was Johnson that said ' Patriotism is 
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the last resort of the scoundrel.' This remark of 
the great Doctor may have had ita application in 
his time and may not be altogether without it in 
other times. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai might have 
let hia patriotism get the better of his judgment on 
occasions. I have carefully tried to avoid laying 
myself open to such a heavy charge. My trouble 
has been the difficulty of making facts already known 
agree with those wo may arrive at This is a test not 
always applied in recent investigations and both the 
statement of facts so-called, and the suppressing of 
those that may be inconvenient, have in some cases 
gone together. I have tried scrupulously to avoid 
both, though both errors of omission and commis- 
sion arc possible- Too much has been attempt- 
ed to be made of cpigraphical evidence recently, and 
the late Mr. Vcnkayya’a name was quoted against 
me in the connection I had known the late Mr. 
Venkayya for near a score of years before his 
lamented death, and I may even say that I am 
obliged to him for a part of tne inspiration that 
ultimately led mo to this field ol work. Mr. 
Venka.vya was in substantial agreement with me 
in regard to the general position, but he had his 
doubts as to the Silnppadikaram and Manioinkbalai 
being of tfce ssme age. I am almost certain that 
had be lived ncw.be would have accepted, the con- 
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elusions I have arrived at. I leave the reader to 
judge for himself in regard to these conclusions ; all 
I wish to state here is that I have not allowed 
' patriotism ’ to take command of evidence. 

In regard to the evidence of this body of material 
a few words may usefully be said horc. The whole 
collection of literature that go-s by the collective 
name 'Sangaui Works,’ is of the nature of 
anthologies with few exceptions. They wore occa- 
sional paems, the objects of which were generally 
the celebration of the achievements of patrons 
Having regard to this character of theira they are 
sometimes very outspoken ; but generally they shew 
a tendency to' add another hue unto the rainbow.’ It 
is, however, easily possible to allow (or tho panogyrist 
in the poet. These poems fall into two classes 
according to the conventions of Tamil Rhetoric. 
Those relating to the 'field of action* arc direct 
and connect themselves with specific events and 
incidents in the life of the patron. Those 'dealing 
with emotion ’ are less direct in regard to the 
points of reference, but they have to celebrate 
something connected with the achievements of the 
actual patron addressed or that of his ancestors 
Judiciously used the latter provide material a9 
valuable as the former does. The only com- 
parison possible in respect of these is the pre- 
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Homeric lays or the bardic tales of the days of 
chivalry in Europe, or even India. There are 
about twenty collections that will go into this 
class. Of these all but two of the more important 
have been printed. The other* remain yet to be 
published. 

In the 0 R 6 of this wealth of material, which 
undoubtedly is of the nature of contemporary evid- 
ence, what is required is such a general study as 
would give an idea of the ' general lie of the land ' 
before specific use of the material is attempted. Much 
of the work that is generally done suffers from a 
want of this preliminary equipment. In the 
following pages I have had it before me all the 
time to avoid this, llow far I have achieved 
success, it is not for me to say. 

I take advantage of this prefwe to make clear 
two points in the work which seem ambiguous. On 
p. 48 Pinna Tiinma is referred to as the grandson 
of Ramaraja. This latter is likely to be understood 
as the Ratnaraja wno fell at Talikota. The next 
following sentences seem to confirm this impression. 
Both Pinna Tmima and Rarua ol Talikota were 
alike grandsons of another Kama Baja, wno served 
with distinction under Naraso and his son Vira — 
Narasimha. Pinna Timma and his brother ViRala 
were fisst cousins of Ramaraja, and conducted the 
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expedition to the South and organised the Madura 
Province under Sadasiva and Ramaraju The next 
point calling for remark here is on p 223 where the 
first sentence, beginning on this page, refers to the 
absence of mention of i'attioi in the poem under 
discussion it is quite libel' lhat this was due to 
the fact toat this poem w« written before Sengut- 
tuvan’s northern invasion ;uid the building of the 
temple of Pattini which came after the 50th year 
of his reign, when the others of bis achievements 
disenssed hod become well known— (vide Silappadika- 
ram canto XXVII II. 118-128 & II 105-1751. 

I have the greatest pleasure here in acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to the Syndicate of the Madras 
University for having sanctioned the expenses of 
copying for my use the Ahananuru manuscript in 
the Government Manuscripts Library ;toBai Sahib 
H. Krishna Sastngnl for bis kindness in lending 
me tho impressions and the office transcripts of two 
valuable Pandya grants: namely the Viilvikkndi 
grant, and the larger Sinnamanur Plates ; and to 
Pandit Maha. Swaminaiba Aiyar for having been at 
the trouble to copy and supply me with iwo of the 
valuable poems in the collection from his excellently 
collated text of the Ahananuru. 1 am equally 
rbligtd to Mr. M. K. briDivssa Aiyangar, the Pro- 
prietor of the Modern Printing Works, for having 
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cheerfully undertaken the publication of this work, 
and for having done it so well, putting the work 
through the Pre&3 in less than three weeks. One 
of my research students, Mr. N. R. S»M*nathan, 
B. A. (Hons.) took the trouble of preparing the 
index and the errata which it was found impossible 
to avoid owing to the rapidity with which the work 
went through the PresB. I acknowledge with 
pleasure my indebtedness to him for these good 
offices. 

lit Jfort J*J6. ] S Krishkaswami Aiyanuah. 
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RESEARCH IN INDIAN HISTORY 



WHAT HISTORY IS 

‘ History is fable agreed upon ' was how 
history was understood at one time when the 
idea of history primarily as a piece of lite- 
rature held sway. We have since gone a long 
way from that position. Without attempting 
to set forth what history is, a task whioh 
baffled the genius of far greater men than 
I am, I may make au extract from one of the 
leading thinkers of the day on matters ger- 
mane thereto, to gaiu an idea of what is 
actually understood by the term. Lord Mor- 
ley has it in his Notes on Politics and History, 
‘ History, in the great conception of it, has 
often been compared to a mountain chain 
seen far off in a clear sky, where the peaks 
seem linked towards one another towards 
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the higher crest of the group. An ingenious 
and learned writer the other day amplified 
this famous image, by speaking of a set of 
volcanic islands heaving themselves out of 
the sea, at such angles and distances that 
only to the eye of a bird, and not to a sailor 
cruising among them, would they appear as 
the heights of one and the sarao submerged 
range. The sailor is the politician. The 
historiau, without prejudice to monographic 
exploration in intervening valleys and ascend- 
ing slopes, will coves the vision of the bird.’ 

RHORTCOMINGS OF HI8TORICAI. STUDY 

Discussing the distinction between ancient 
and modern history on this basis, Lord Mor- 
ley passes on to some of the shortcomings of 
historical study at the present time, and 
makes the following observations comment- 
ing on specialization : "We may find comfort 
in the truth that though excess of spe- 
cialisation is bad, to make sciolism into a 
system is worse. In reading history it is one 
common fault to take too short measure of 
the eveut, to mistake some early scene in 
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the play aa i! it were the filth act, and bo 
conceive the plot all amiss. The event is 
only comprehended in its fullest dimensions, 
and for that the historic recorder, like or 
unlike the actor before him, needs insight 
and imagination” Further od, the same great 
authority says : 'All agree that we have no 
business to seek more from the past than the 
very past itaclf. Nobody disputes with Cicero 
when he asks : “Who does not know that it is 
the first law of history not to dare a word that 
is false ? Noxt, not to shrink from a word that 
is true- No partiality, no grudge.” Though 
nobody disputes the obvious answers, have a 
majority of historical practitioners complied ?’ 

HISTORY OF HINDU INDIA 
These extracts are quite enough to indicate 
on the one haud what history is according to 
the moat enlightened modern opinion and on 
the other, what difficulties confront a labourer 
— a journeyman labourer — in the vast fields 
of that history in India as yet but little 
explored. Even from the coveted height of 
the eagle if one casts his eyes upon the 
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history of Hindu India one feels — one hardly 
secs enough even of tho voloanic islands, and 
the few that he might be able to 6ee, one feels 
he sees but too dimly through the mist of age 
and increasing distance. It is notorious that 
India has but little history of her own* 

WANT OV CHRONOLOGY 
It was the illustrious historiau of India, 
Klpbiastonc, that observed in 1839 that, in 
regard to Iudian History, ‘no date of a public 
event cau be fixed before the invasion of 
Alexander; and no connected relation of the 
national transaction can be attempted until 
after the Muhammadan conquest.’ Cowell 
extended the application of this caution to 
the whole of the Hindu Period, writing as ho 
did in 1866- During the next half century we 
have advanced from this position a long way 
indeed, and VlNCKNT A. Smith’s Early History 
of India in the most substantial vindication of 
the possibility of compiling a connected history 
of Hindu India, but even so much advance 
does not invalidate the first part of Elphin- 
stone’s dictum. 
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AN OXFORD CHAIR FOR INDIAN HISTORY 
ONLY BRITI80 CONNECTION 

It is nearly half a century since, that the 
first attempt was made at Oxford to institute 
a chair or something near it, for the study of 
Indian History ; but the work of this founda- 
tion was, howovor, limited to the history of the 
British connection with India. The inaugural 
address delivered in January 1914 by the 
present occupant of this position, Rev. William 
Holden Hutton, b. d., contains the following 
appeal anent this question : Ho (tbe Reader) 
is instructed by statute to lecture on " The 
Rise, Growth and Organisation of the 
British Power in India." This leads me to 
say what I think very much needs saying to- 
day. It is a grievous weakness in tho Uni- 
versity's provision for learning that there is 
nothing done for the study ol Indian History 
in ancient and medieval times. I should like 
to direct tbe attention of those who have the 
control of tho Chancellor’s Fund to this 
strange omission. A period of the world's 
history of extraordinary interest and of really 
enormous importance is entirely neglected in 
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our provision for learning, education and re- 
search. It is true that we have distinguished 
scholars who have, from time to time, dealt 
with a part of this subject, such as Professor 
Macdonnell and Mr. Vincent A. Smith ; but 
the former has already a subject so wide 
that only his knowledge and energy could 
adequately deal with it, while the latter hae, 
I deeply regret to say, no official position in 
our midst. 

NO PROVISION FOR GENERAL INDIAN 
STUDIES 

Purely Indian History, with its literature 
and philosophy, Indian Geography, historical 
aud descriptive, (except bo far as I am told 
to deal with it) a subject of extraordinary 
fascination in itself, Indian archieology. are 
unprovided for in this University. In spite of 
the generosity which created, and has. from 
time to time, enriched the Indian Institute, it 
still fails to play the important part it might 
play, and was intended to play, in the educa- 
tion at Oxford. What the Chancellor of the 
University said in 1909 is, I am afraid, still 
true. 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE 
1 The Institute has not in any appreciable 
degree provided a meeting-ground for the East 
and West, or a place of social intercourse 
between English and Indian students. Its 
Museum has failed 1 to bring together a 
typical collection of objects suited to educat- 
ional purposes and sufficiently complete to 
give a fair idea of the industrial occupations, 
domestic and religious customs of tbo people 
subject to our rule;’ or ‘to present a fair 
epitome of India, eminently attractive not 
only to indologists, but to ethnologists and 
anthropologists of all nationalities.’ The 
scbcuio of constant lectures by distinguished 
Anglo-Iudiau administrators and Orientalists 
which started under happy auspices, has fallen 
into desuetude. The Institute possesses no 
permanent endowment, and is ill-provided in 
respect of staff and attendance, besides being 
quite unable to extend its sphere of inllucncc.’ 
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THE DEMAND OP THE GREATEST OP 
OXFORD HISTORIANS (BISHOP STUBBS) 

I believe that this is largely due to the fact 
that we have atill left unheeded the declaration 
of tho greatest of Oxford historians, made so 
long ago as 1876, when Mr. Sidney Owen had 
been tcachiog Indian History in Oxford for 
eight years. ‘ At the presont moment we 
want', then said the Regina Professor of 
Modern History (after proclaiming another 
need which is still, as 1 think most disastrously, 
unsatisfied) : — 

“ We want a permanent chair of Indian 
History. The labours of our friend, the present 
Indian Reader, have shown us how thoroughly 
that study, the importance of whioh can 
scarcely be over-rated by Englishmen, falls in 
with the current of our University work. I 
say a permanent chair, because that is a 
subject of permanent necessity, not a subject 
like palsograpby or numismatology, in which 
the labours of one good professor may serve 
for two or three generations, and the endow- 
ment of the man is of equal importance with 
the endowment of the chair or stndy." 
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That demand of Dr. Stubbs, made nearly 
forty years ago, is not yet met. I appeal to 
those whose interest in India ie real, who 
desire that her history should be fally known 
and rightly understood, who desire that she 
should be recognised in her greatness among 
the nations, to Indian princes, and to 
Europeans who have made fortunes in India, 
to provide for the creation of a Professorship 
of Indian History in the University which is 
already so clearly linked, and could be linked 
more closely, to the Indiau Empire. 

THE SAME NEED FOR INDIA 
This was the demand made for Oxford forty 
years ago, already provided with some kind 
of equipment to moet this particular need. 
Thanks to the Universities Act of 1904 and 
the enlightened generosity of the Government 
of India it has become possible for us now to 
tbinb of doing something to reclaim that part 
of the history of our country of which the dist- 
ant Oxford Professors of History shewed them- 
selves so solicitous nearly half a century ago. 
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THE MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR MEETING 
THIS NEED 

The difficulties that have to be overcome in 
any work of research in this field are many 
and require talents of the highest order over 
ft wide field of study. Broadly speaking the 
sources of Indian History can be grouped into 
three broad classes, namely : — 

I. Indian Literature ( Traditionary and 
Historical) ; 

//. Foreign Literature, chiefly the works 
of travellers, i(c.\ 

III. Archeology, Monumental, Numi- 
smatic and Epigrapliic. 

I. INDIAN LITERATURE 

The first of the30 classes falls naturally into 
two groups, namely, (a) Ordinary literature, 
embodying traditional history in regard to 
striking incident* and personalities. These 
find casual mention in works with no histori- 
cal object of any kind aud will be of invalu- 
able service in tbo construction of history. The 
chief difficulty that besets the subject here 
is the absence of any chronological clue, 
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which many of the classical works of literature 
want generally, either in Sanskrit or in our 
Drnvidian Vernaculars. There are some works 
which, either in the preface or in a colophon at 
the end of the work, give invariably the name 
and ancestors of the author, sometimes also 
the name and ancestry similarly of the patron ; 
and occasionally the date of composition or 
completion of the work. Whore this clue is 
available the work is of some value to 
the historian — not generally for history as 
it is ordinarily understood, Political History- 
hut as throwing some side-light upon a social, 
religious or other feature of general history. 

Arrangement cion a Chronological 
Scheme 

The greater part of the literature of the 
country has first of all to be carefully studied 
critically and arranged on a well-planned 
chronological scheme. This is true alike of 
Sanskrit and Vernacular literature — the only 
difference being that in regard to Sanskrit 
some work has already been done, while in 
regard to the Dravidiau languages whicu are 
of material importance to the history of this 
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part of the country, the work has hardly re- 
ceived attention except in very rare instances. 
To the aspiring historian of South India this 
will prove the first preliminary spade work 
essential to auy undertaking. He has unfor- 
tunately to deal with not any one language but 
with three, four or five languages, according 
to the period and tbo locality to which be 
directs his ambition and his attention- It is 
here co-operation and combination, in the 
shape of a school of workers in history is 
required, each one of whom limiting his 
ambition to contributing to the main result 
without special recognition or reward for each 
brick he might have directly contributed to 
make. 

Propesskdly Historical Works 
The next department of the literature of 
the country that has here to be taken into 
consideration is the purely historical litera- 
ture — a department in which, so far as the 
available materials go— India is peculiarly 
weak, so much so that we often hear it said 
that the faculty for history is utterly absent 
in India. Bearing in mind that history as we 
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understand the term now is practically the 
work of uineteeutb-century Europe, we can 
still say with justice that Europe, is well 
provided with historical literature for many 
ages and many countries. So it is even with 
China. In regard to India we can hardly 
say the same, aud when we limit our vision 
to the sooth we can almost say there is none 
such at all. The absence of professed his- 
tories docs not necessarily imply the absence 
of historical material in literature. There is 
much of that kind of ore that cau be rained 
in literature, but it requires the smplting fur- 
naoc of criticism, with plenty of oxydising 
material in the shape of chronological data 
from other sources, aud slag of confirma- 
tory evidenoe to separate the facts from the 
figments of imagination iu which these gel 
embedded. Much of this is true even of the 
few professed histories that we possess. The 
typical examples of such are Kalhana’s Raja- 
tarangini, Bina's flarsha C hail tarn aud 
Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva Cbaritain for Sans- 
krit, the Kongudes’a Rajakkai iu Tamil and 
various other smaller historical pieces found 
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in the Mackenzie Manuscript* collection. 
There is the Rajavalik&thc in Kanarcse, anil 
the various historical chronicles of Buddhist 
history that wc have for Ceylou. 

Their Value as Historical Material 
Various other smaller compositions might 
be brought under this class, as they deal 
often with topics contemporaneous with the 
writers themselves. These, however, and 
most other of the works already referred to 
had not the writing of history as their object, 
and would be more liable to the charge con- 
tained in the quotation with which I started 
that 1 History is fable agreed upon.’ On the 
whole these two connected sources do oiler 
to tho critical student valuable historical 
material, neglect of which would make any 
history of the country, of a higher conception 
or lower, almost impossible. 

The Work that Lies Ahead 
Without entering into any detailed descrip- 
tion of the various works of a historical cha- 
racter, or attempting to appraise their relative 
worth as contributing to history, I feel called 
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upon to point out that the work that lies ahead 
here, almost immediately in front of us, is a 
critical examination of these, and their pre- 
sentation in the form of a connected descrip- 
tion, so as ultimately to lead up to the writing 
of a hand-book of literature for each of the 
literatures of these Dravidiau languages on 
the lines of similar works for European 
languages we have in such number and variety. 
When this is done it will be found that the 
amplitude of the material available for history 
is much more than we imagine at first-sight. 

II. FOREIGN SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Greek 

Passing on to the next division, ‘Foreign 
sources of Indian History ’ we bavo hero a 
very large number of contributories in regular 
succession beginning almost with the Father 
of History, Herodotus. For Northern India 
we have a number of Greek accounts of 
varying degrees of value historically from the 
age of Herodotus to the days of Asoka almost, 
and when this begins to fail, Chinese sources 
begin to appear, about the beginning of the 
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Christian era- Of the Greek sources X may 
just mention besides Herodotus, Ktoaiae, 
Megastheues and Arriau, not to mention 
Quinotus Curtius and Appoiionious of Tyaua. 

Chinese 

Of Chinese sources there is the Chinese 
Father of History Ssu-ma-ch’ien in the first 
century B. C. and from that time a largo 
number of travellers came almost up to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Of these we need 
only mention the well-known ones, Fa-hien at 
the beginning of the fifth century and Hiuen 
Thaang m the middle of the seventh. Ex- 
cepting this last none of the foreigu sources 
cited above have anything but an occasional 
reference to South India. There is besides 
the recently discovered Tibetan sources which 
have not yet beea adequately worked up to 
be of use to the student 

For. South India 

Under this bead South India is not without 
its own sharo of illumination from outaido. 
Megastbenea has a few references about the 
south. There is the Geographer Pliny, then 
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cornea in chronological order the unknown 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
and theu Ptolemy. Past this period we arc 
able to derive some valuable information from 
Hiuen Thsang. Last -of all there is Marco 
Polo. For periods later than thiB wo have 
the Muhammadan travellers, some of them 
are of very great value, such as Ibn Batutah 
and Abdur Kazak. There are besides a num- 
ber of other European travellers that came to 
some part of the southern coast or thu interior, 
Nicolo-dei-Conti who was a contemporary of 
Deva Raya f, Vartkema, the Portuguese 
traders Nuniz, and Paes, and others. 

These Shed dot Intermittent Light 

With very few exceptious the light that 
these throw upon the history of the country 
is anything but continuous, and often the in- 
formation that we gain of the best among 
them can be regarded as of value only when 
we have other sources of information to con- 
trol them. All the same we owe it to them 
that we have recovered a few bright chapters 

of South Indian History, and we mustacknow- 

« 
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ledge oar obligations to the disinterested 
labour of European savants to whom entirely 
is due tho credit of having made these avail- 
able to us. 

Muhammadan Historians 

I have so far not made any mention of the 
Muhammadan historians as a class : For the 
later period of Hindu History of South India 
these historians are of considerable importance 
as outside sources, though hitherto they were 
the only sources. I class them as outside ; 
for none of them, of design, write the history 
of any State of Hindu India. Such reference 
as they make are only incidental and bring 
them in in the course of the history of tho 
particular Muhammadan State or States whose 
history they attempt to write. These again 
bavo boeu made available for uao by us by an 
elder generation of European scholars, though 
there is still room for good scholarly work- 
left upon these. 
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Arch&oixmj ical Sources 

Ul MONUMENTAL 

We come last o! all to the sources, archeo- 
logical. These have been divided into (1) 
monumental, (2) numismatic and (3) opi- 
graphic. 

These monuments in tho shape of buildings, 
temples and structures of various kinds throw 
very considerable light upon the religion, art 
and civilization in general of the particular 
period to which they belong. They also lot 
ns in into the secrets of history iu regard to 
the various inlluencea, foreign or local, that 
may have had operation in tho production 
of these monuments- To be able to study 
these monuments, these monuments must 
exist. So work in this branch of archeology, 
as a necessary preliminary, takes the character 
of aD organisation for the preservation of those 
monuments that are visible ; then it requires 
an organisation to carry on work in search for 
new monuments, aud the exposition of tboso 
that may be available for study. 
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Private Effort Impossible re this Line 
In a vast country like ours and having 
regard to the character and condition of these 
monuments as they are, this becomes particul- 
arly a branch of study which does not lend 
itself at all to private work in regard to its 
first branch ; the second branch of it, research 
work in monuments, may to some extent bo 
done by private workers but even in this 
•branch organised work is sc necessary for 
utility that it is only rich societies or Govern- 
ments that can undertake the conservation 
and research work satisfactorily, where the 
latter involve as in the case of the Taxila 
excavations, or excavations carried on at 
present at P&talipura, a large outlay of expen- 
diture. After a period of neglect, work upon 
this branch was undertaken by General Cun- 
ningham in the sixties of the last century as 
Director-General ; but his work was confined 
to Northern and Central India. A decade 
later came on an expansion under Burgess 
when the whole of India was included for work. 
In either case these officers and their staff 
confined themselves to research work alone 
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which is embodied in the volumes of Archa-o- 
logical Survey XXII by the first, and XXXIII 
by the second. A first shy attempt W 3 H made 
at conservation of existing monuments in 
1881, and ultimately, thanks to the exertion 
of various influences, a more comprehensive 
scheme was put into force at the beginning of 
the new century, and we are now on a further 
step forward in the development of archieolo- 
gical work as the Government of India Re- 
solution on the subject indicates. 

NU1II8MATIC8 : LARGELY PRIVATE EFFORT 
SO FAR 

It is in the second brauch of archeological 
work that private effort is quite possible to a 
very large extent, and a great deal of work 
has already been done. There are very good 
collections of coins, seals, Ac., iu the various 
museums iu India and elsewhere. They have 
all been carefully studied and catalogued, in 
addition to much private work that has already 
•been done. It is possible that this may turn 
out to be a costly f.id to an individual bnt 
under proper direction it need not be quito 
so costly at all. 
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Invaluaulb to thf. Chronology of 
P articular Periods 

Costly or otherwise it is a very useful fad and 
many parts of Indian History have ‘become 
possible only by the study of coins, and several 
others have received much needed chronologi- 
cal assistance therefrom. 

epigraphy 

Lastly we come to epigraphy, which for the 
part of the country with which we are directly 
concerned, is the most important of these 
sources, and which has reclaimed to us lost 
history in regard to various periods, localities 
and dynasties. For the period anterior to 
A. D. 400 these records obtained so far, are not 
very many for South India. The total for the 
whole of India, both North and South, is about 
1100 to 1200. 

Records Preponderate in Number in South 
India fop. Periods After A.D. 400 

For tbe period on this 6ide of A.I). 400 tho 
number already brought to notice up to 1906, 
when the late Professor Gielhorn compiled bis 
indexes to the inscriptions, is about 700 for 
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Northern India and 1090 for the South. There 
have since been added to these tbe-yearly, 
collections of which it in only a comparatively 
small number that has yet been placed before 
the public in a shape to be doalt with in that 
manner. 

Large Numbers of these Records 

Dr. Fleet, one of the greatest authorities 
in Indian Epigraphy, has it, ‘ And, where- 
as new records are every year being freely 
obtained in Northern India it is known there 
is in Southern India a wealth of material the 

extent of which can hardly yet bo gauged.’ 

* 

According to the same authority the collection 
of transcripts made by Sir Walter Elliott was 
505 from the Kanarcse country, besides a 
considerable number from the Telugu Districts. 

.These are placed in the libraries of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, and the University of 
Edinburgh. Dr. Hultzscb had collected and 
edited about 300 inscriptions in the first two 
volumes of South Indian inscriptions, and 
about an equal number has been added since 
to the same publication by tbe issue of one 
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more part of volume II and two of Vol. Ill, 
by bis successors, the late Mr. Venkayya 
and Rai Sabib H. Krishna Sastri. Mr. Rico 
brought out about 0009 inscriptions in the 
Epigraphia Carnataka and bis successor, Mr. 
R. Narasimhachariar, has added a considerable 
number to these, though be has not published 
them in the same form a3 his predecessor had 
done. Dr. Fleet has collected about 1000 and 
placed them all in tho Bombay Museum. He 
further states that 1 the southernmost parts of 
Dbarwar which abouud with such materials, 
and some parts of Belgaum and Bijapur Dis- 
tricts, and the Nizam's Dominions still remain 
to be explored. And a great moss of material 
from the eastern parts of Southern India ' 

Their Value 

Apart from this copiousness these inscrip- 
tions have a historical value which is all their 
own. They vary in substance from the simple 
record of the death of a rural hero who fell 
fighting in a cattle raid or of bis widow's 
immolation on the pyre of her husband, to a 
detailed acoonnt of a battle or a treaty. If it 
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happens to be a dooative offering to a temple 
or a Brahman it not merely gives genealogical 
details of the donor and donee, but very often 
elaborate details of rural administration. 
Sometimes we come upon records of how 
justice was administered, in these very docu- 
ments. In regard to the simpler details of 
history these records describe them concisely 
and accurately, and being not deliberately set 
out as history are all the more reliable. A 
great number of these records are precisely 
dated in some one era or another, or in regnal 
years of the sovereign for the time being. Thus 
they give us an amount of information of such 
a character that ordinary histories even of a 
modern character will not usually give us ; so 
that it is possible to construct from the ins- 
criptions alone something more than mere 
political history. Thanks to the exertions of 
various scholars of the passing generation, we 
have all the various Indian eras iu use equated 
to the Christian era and tables constructed to 
give equivalent dates. 
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Co-ordination of Work Desirable 

These records, available to us in such large 
numbers, have made it possible to compile a 
political history of India from the first cen- 
tury B.C. onwards with sufficient fullness up 
to the fourth century A. D. and with greater 
fullness afterwards. But to make the best 
use of these records and get them to yield 
all the results they are capable of yielding 
work in 6bi3 line will have to go hand in hand 
with work in other departments of research 
4 in which hardly a beginning has been made, 
beyond a preliminary treatment, in detached 
writings, of details which will have to be 
hereafter brought together and handled on 
broader lines in connected ajid more easily 
accessible works.’ 

Fleet’s Two Desiderata : (i) Research in 
Monuments 

Dr. Fleet calls for two lines of work of which 
we have promise, one being taken up systema- 
tically and in a more liberal spirit than 
heretofore, in the Government of India 
Resolution on Archeology, namely research 
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work ia monuments by excavation. This is 
very necessary to supplement the rather 
meagre information available for periods 
anterior to A.D. 320. 

(ii) Revised Conpus of Inscriptions 
The next desideratum to which be call6 
attention is the revision and republieation of 
the Epigraphic material available in a single 
corpus. Corpus Inscriptionem Indicant m of 
which a beginning was made iu the only 
two volumes so far published, Vol. I, The 
Inscriptions of Asoka by General Sir Alex- 
ander Cunningham, and Volume III, The 
Gupta Inscriptions, by Dr. Fleet himself. 
The need certainly is very great. 

COLLATION OF OTHER MATERIALS 
for History 

Along with this work has to go on work 
upon the collation of all historical material 
available in literature, numismatics, art works, 
•fee., and unless all of these are examined 
carefully and the material that can be drawn 
from them made available in a form accessi- 
ble to students of history, no historical work 
proper would he possible. This will involve 
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great labour in the literatures of four or five 
languages, in thousands of inscriptions in all 
these languages, besides the monuments, 
coins and works of art generally. 

Sympathetic Study of Indian Art 
It is a hopeful sign of the times that these 
last are coming in for their shore of attention 
at the bauds of some individuals and Govern- 
ments, and what is more they aro coming to 
be stndied with more of that sympathy which 
hitherto was notoriously wanting. In the 
words of Justice Woodroffe : " It has been the 
fashion amongst European art-critics to decry 
the merits of Brahmanical sculpture on the 
ground of the alleged monstrosities of the 
Hindu pauranic conceptions, which, it has 
been said, are incapable of artistic treatment. 
Tho examples collected in this volume' will, 
it is hoped, help to dispel such misconceptions 
and to refute the unjust criticisms which they 
have engendered, and will further a juster 
syjpreciation of the fact that Indian Sculpture 
is not a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a 
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worthy representative of a Bchool of esthetic 
performance as logical, articulate and highly 
developed as those of any country in Europe, 
ancient or modem." 

Vincent A. Smith’s “ History Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon," Havell's “Ancient and 
Medieval Architecture," Gopinatha Rao’s 
“ Hindu Iconography," Gangooly’s “ South 
Indian Brouaes " and a more systematic work 
upon a uarrower field of work, only the Tamil 
country, namely “ South Indian Architecture 
and Iconography " by Professor Jouveau-Du- 
hreuil of Pondicherry, all works of recent 
years do but indicate the rising interest in 
this line of work. 

Universities Shew Interest 

It is therefore none too soon that the 
University of Madras, along with a few other: 
of her sister Universities, resolved to utilise 
the liberal annual grant of tho Government 
of India for starting a school of Indian studies 
by instituting Professorships and Roaderehipn 
in Indian History and Languages having 
reference to South India chiefly. The success 
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or failure of this scheme depends upon the 
interest it can evoke and the co-operation it 
can enlist from among the atumni of the 
University— past and present. 

In calling for sympathetic interest and co- 
operation particularly from the University 
students here, I cannot do bettor than quote 
from Professor Maitland the words in which 
he ouce expressed the needs of historical 
study, ' needs which are nowhere more explicit 
and evident thau iu regard to India.' 

‘ More co-operatiou, more organisation, 
more and better criticism, more advise for 
beginners, are needed. And the need, if not 
mot, will increase. History is lengthening 
and widening, and deepening. It is lengthen- 
ing at both ends, for while modern States iu 
many parts of the world are making history at 
a bcwilderingly rapid rate, what used to be 
called ancient history is no longer, by any 
means, the ancicntcat ; Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and even primeval man, are upon our 
hands. AdQ history is widening. Could we 
neglect India, China and Japan, there would 
bo still America, Australia, Africa, as well as 
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Europe, demanding that their stories should 
bo told, and finding men to toll them well 
or to tell them badly. And history is 
doepening. Wo could not, if wo would, be 
satisfied with the battles and the protocols, 
the alliances and the intrigues. Literature 
and art, religion and law, rents and prices, 
creeds and superstitions have burst the 
political barrier and are no longer to be 
expelled. The study of interactions and 
interdependences is but just beginning and no 
one can foresee the end. There is much to be 
done by schools of history : tboro will be more 
to be done every year-’ 

Co-operation in this particular line is easier 
for us as the Janguages that have to be 
mastered are many and tho knowledge that 
would be really useful is a deep knowledge of 
one or more of these. The other technical 
details in tho present state of work in the sub- 
ject arc admittedly easy of acquisition. Indian 
talent comes in very handy in archeological 
work and ought to be offered largely and 
accepted liberally. It is only then that the 
school of Indian studies will become a realised 
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ambition. I leave it in the hands of the 
younger members of this audience either to 
realise this ambition or face the alternative 
of tho eternal want of historic sense. 




II 

THE VALUE OF LITERATURE 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN 
HISTORY 



It is a notorious fact that Indian literature 
has few professed histories, and the infer- 
ence seems warranted that the historical 
faculty received no development in the country. 
History, as we understand it, is entirely a 
product of the nineteenth coutury ovon in 
Europe. Works which constitute good materi- 
al for history have been many, whatever their 
shortcomings from the point of view of the 
modern historian. It is in tho sense of profes- 
sed histories which may bo subjected to criti- 
cism and used as material, that histories are 
wanting in India. 

So tho problem of constructing the bistory 
of India as a whole, or of any part of it, is 
subject to this additional defect. Defective 
it may bo and much more so than in European 

S5 
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countries. Still there is ample material yet 
left, despite much vandalism which may yield 
good results if exploited systematically. His- 
torical material iu India as elsewhere, may be 
grouped into three classes : — 

(I) Arch ecological ( including architecture). 

(II) Epiqraphical (including numismatics). 

(III) Literature. 

Of these the first goes back to the earliest 
tiraos reached in this country by historical 
research. What can be gathered from this 
source is, however, scanty though reaching 
to the earliest antiquity. The second does not 
go beyond the period of the Asoka Inscrip- 
tions. For periods anterior to this, we are 
thrown upon literature only, both Vedic and 
Baddhistio. With respect to South India 
also arobwological evidence may take us 
farther back, bnt the epigrapbical does not go 
back beyond the beginning of the Christian 
Era except for a few Asoka and Satav&hana 
records. Whether literature will take us 
beyond this limit may well be regarded doubt- 
ful, as wo are at present, but careful research 
in this direction may take us past this limit 
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and may yield us results beyond our expecta- 
tions. I have not set myself to iuqaire here 
whether it is so, nor whether all literary 
evidence has been brought to bear on historical 
research. I shall only try to show that the 
inquiry will not be in vain if it in made. 

This inquiry necessarily leads us to the 
question of languages. For any work of re- 
search concerniug India, Sanskrit in indis- 
pensable. This is clear from what we know 
of the pre-Buddbistie period of Indian history. 
When wo come to deal with South ludia, 
Tamil becomes equally essential. Of the 
other Dravidian languages, Telugu docs not 
take its available literature much anterior 
to the uinth century A.D., and this liter* 
ture seems to be modelled upon Sanskrit 
entirely. Kanarese has certainly a moro 
ancient literature. A work of thu ninth cen- 
tury undoubtedly is the Kavirajaurarga of 
Nripainnga. If a work of poetics like thin bad 
been written in the ninth century, we might 
presume that there wan an amount of anterior 
literature to require thin. Malayalam seems 
to have grown oot of Tamil in tho early cen. 
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turics of the Christian Era- But Tamil which, 
according to some, ia the mother of these three, 
goea back to a far greater antiquity. It has a 
wealth of litoraturc for particular periods which 
is worth study on scientific lineB. This body 
of literature, independent of Sauskrit and yet 
so closely interwoven with it, deserves well of 
those who wish to be among the educated of 
their country’s sons. It may not be all who 
can afford to study it, but those who can ought 
not to neglect to do so. How is this vast 
literature, both Sanskrit and Dravidian, to be 
exploited to any purpose, and what is likely 
to be the utility of such exploitation for 
history ? 

I began with the statement that history 
depends upon archeology, epigraphy and litera- 
ture for its materials. The work on the first 
two has been considered to belong to the 
province of Government, for it is bey ond the 
resources of private work, though private 
agency may do much if facilities are provided. 
Work upon the third is so far left entirely to 
the patriotic lovers of literature. It is not 
literature as literature that is my concern 
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here, but literature so far aa it can be of usd 
for the making of history. 

That literature c»n provide for history ueeds 
no proof now. The study of tho literature of 
Pali, the vernacular of a part of Northern India 
in the centuries before Christ, opened to us a 
fresh vista into the domain of the history of an- 
cient India. Will the Dravidian languages 
similarly open another vista ? It is this ques- 
tion I shall attempt to answer bore, confining 
my observations to Tamil literature, the oldest 
aud the moat voluminous of these southern 
tongues, as they are at present. That a system- 
atic study of this literature will yield results 
of great value even where one least expects it, 
I can illustrate from the following incident in 
the life of Ramanuja, the Vaishnava apostle. 

Traditiou states, and the Ouruparamparais 
(histories of apostolic succession) record, that 
Ramanuja constructed the temple at tho town 
of Tirupati, and enshrined the imago of 
Govindaraja there. This imago was believed 
to have been the image of Govindaraja at 
Chidambaram, pulled out of the temple and 
cast into the sea by a certain Chola king, called 
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KrimikanU by the Vai«hnavas, a persecuting 
Chola. 80 far as I know at present, there 
aeotna to be no iuscriptioo bearing upon this 
question, and the matter was believed to be 
traditional and nothing more. It was asserted 
in a court of law that the existence of the 
Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram whs due to the 
pious fraud of a Vaishnava Brahman, who 
planted the imago of Vishnu over night, and 
doped the people, who woke up one morniag 
to fiod the image of Vishnu in the §aiva (Holy 
of Holies). If the witness himself believed in 
it, as in houesty we are bound to grant be did, 
he must have been a credulous person indeed. 
We are not concerned with his credulity or 
otherwise, but we are with the credibility of 
the tale. Stanza 86 i of the Tiruchchirram- 
bolakkOvai of Mttnikkav&aagar states in the 
words of the devotee that Vishnu was lying 
in the court yard of the temple at Chidam- 
baram supplioatiog ftiva, when, in response 

I setter* uaSafta»3 

ryQuo’ /Sguuf^ ** 
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lo Vishnu's prayer, after fruitlessly penetrat- 
ing the earth to diaoover tbo feet of Siva, 
be displayed one foot, that he might ahow 
the other as well. This ia a olover des- 
cription of the relative positions and postures 
of tho two deities in the temple. Na$esa ia in 
his self-forgetful dance with his right foot lifted 
up. Goviudariija is in his bhoga£ayana (reclin- 
ing posture). 

Kulasekhara Alvftr states regarding tho 
same Goviudaraja that Vishgu was recumbent 
on a throne, with the three thousand Brahmans 
chanting his praise in the Chitrakuta of 
Tillai city, surrounded by cool aud shady gar- 
dens, 9miling with flowers and teuder shoots. 

Next comes what Tirumangai Alvar says 
about the same : — 

The first extract 3 simply indicates that a 

U !■«.•! Qg(xpifm 
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Pallava king made some costly dedications to 
the tcmplo. The second 4 that Visbno was in 
a lying posture on his serpent couch. The 
third 5 that the three thousand of Tillai wor- 
shipped, according to orthodox rights, the God 
of Gods. 

TbuB, then, in the days of the two Alvars 
and Manikkavasagar, the Vishnu Bhrine occu- 
pied the position that it does now. Let us 
proceed then to a later period, the period of 
the later Cholaa- The Chola decline may be 
dated as commencing with the death of Kulot- 
tunga Chola I. He was succeeded by bis 
son Vikrainaohola ; and be by bis son 
Kulottunga If, who was succeeded by Raja 
R&ja II. The poet called Ottakkuttan. there 
are reasons for believing, was a contemporary 
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of at! the three- Among the works ascribed 
to him are three ul&s, as they are called, pieces 
of conventional composition celebrating a 
patron as he passes in trinmph through tho 
streets of his capital, appealing to bis vanity 
by olaborato descriptions of the effects pro- 
duced upon the lady folk of the city. I take 
the following extracts from the Kulotiunpa- 
cholanula G and RdjardjanulU 1 regarding the 
Vishnu shrine at Chidambaram. These two 
passages indicate in no unocrtain terms 
that, in carrying out the renovation of the 
tomplo, Kuldttnoga found the opportunity 
to got rid of tho ' old littlo gods ’ which were 
obnoxious to bis piety. That the Vishnu shrine 
was what was particularly offensive to this pious 
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devotee is dear from the expression 
at—JUt QpyxsfjA, which means ' anbmerging 
in the sea, the former house This very idea 
of the author and the same act of his zealous 
patron find expression in another work, the 
TakkayHQapparani. * It is clear then that 
KulOttunga II, the grandson of the first of 
that name, perpetrated this act of pious 
hostility to the GovindarSja shrine, which 
led to the establishment by R&ra&nuja of the 
shrine at Tirupati town. 

|ja6t of all is a Sanskrit extract which lets 
us know how the Govindar&ja temple came to 
be again where it is at present. It is a quot- 
ation from the 1 'rapannamritram of a certain 
Anantarya, a dependent of Andhrapurna who 
was a contemporary of K&m&nuja. It is a life 
of Ramanuja and his followers at the end of 
which the author of the life gives bis own 
genealogy. In the course of this pedigree occurs 
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a passage, $ which, freely rendered, means that 
Ramaraya, who came after Krishnariya, onoe 
went to Chandragiri taking with him his Guru 
Tatarya. Mahach&rya (Doddayacharya, as* 
he is popularly called) of the V&dulagotra 
at the height of fame for learning, was then 
in residence at Ghatikachalara (Sholingar). 
He wished to restore the temple of Govinda- 
rija at Chidambaram (Cbitrakiita), which 
had been uprooted by the Chola Kriinikanta. 
Overcoming in argument the invincible 
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Saivas, this great one in learning restored 
the Govindaraja temple at Chitrakflta with 
the assistance of liamarSya. This Govinda- 
raja thus established by Mahicharya is even 
yet to be seen at Chidambaram. 

These aro isolated facts gathered from a 
number of works, showing no obvions con- 
nexion with each other. How arc they to be 
brought together and used to serve the 
purposes of history ? 

The tirat essential. to history is chronology. 
If the facts aro not placed in the order iu 
which I have placed them, they will be 
unintelligible; and to place them in this 
order more is required than mere individual 
ingenuity. If tbo last fact of tho above series 
could only be placed before its predecessor, 
tho contention of the recent litigants would 
find some justification. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for them I am not matshalling here 
facts in law for a judge and jury, but facts 
of history for a critical student. The investi- 
gation of tho historian ought first of all to be 
chronological. 
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The date of Mi^ikkavisagar cannot yet be 
regarded as a settled fact of history. Vary mg 
dates are ascribed to him, as often with as 
without evidence. Some refer him to the fifth 
century A.D. ; others to the ninth century ; 
others again to au antiquity not definitely 
ascertainable. That Sundaramurtinayaoir 
does not include him among the Tiruttondar 
is one fact all are agreed upon ; and that bo 
was a contemporary of a Varagunapandyan is 
al30 tradition accepted on all handR. The 
cpigrapbiRt would keep him to the Varaguna 
of the eighth century after Christ. The 
literary critic Rees quotations and adaptation 
from Manikkavasagar in the works of the 
earlier adiyars of the &aiva hagiology. That 
his works were well known in the thirteenth 
century, and the work that readily challenged 
comparison with those of M&nikkavilsagar was 
the Tiruvoymoli of Nammftjvftr are in evidence 
in the following lines™ of the Salagoparandadi, 
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ascribed to Kara ban, who, there are good 
reasons for believing, lived in the twelfth 
century a.d. 

Id thin, as is evident, Karnban compares 
the thousand of NammalvJr to a thousand 
luiloh-cows, both to the renounced and to the 
worldly ; and the Tiruvaiagam to cows which 
give no milk. We are not concerned with 
the judgment here, but only with the fact of 
the case, although it must be said in passing 
that this prince of poets in Tamil iB far from 
being a fanatical sectarian ; for ho says in 
the Hamayana," * it is impossible to attain 
salvation for those who dispute in ignorance 
that Rara is the greater or the world measuring 
Hari.’ 

Regarding the two XlvArs the dates arc no 
more fixed tbau ior M&nikkavasagar. They 
are both of them anterior to the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d., inscriptions of which 
date refer to the works of these Alvirs as 
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Laving been held in high esteem. One ,a of 
the decades of Tirnmangai&Jvar refers to the 
occupation of Kanchi by a king called Vaira- 
meghan in the following terms. The first 
being, that is in Attabhnyagaram in Kanchi, 
that was snrrounded by the forces and fame of 
Vairarneghan of long garland and high crown, 
entitled to the respeotfol submission of the 
Pallava, the ruler of the Ton das (people of 
Tondamandalam). It is often not noticed that 
two distinct personages are under reference : the 
ruler of Kanchi (Tondavarkon) — and another 
entitled to bis allegiance, called Vairarneghan . 
This last is in all likelihood the Rasbtrakuta 
king of the name, and not Dantivarman 
Pallava, the son of Nandivarman Pallavamalla- 
The only date so far known for Vairamegba 
Dantidnrga of the Rasbtrakuta dynasty is 
A. D* 754. The latter half of the eighth 
century a. i>. may, therefore, be taken as 
the age of Tirutnangaialvar. 13 The earlier 
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quotations would then refer us to the eighth 
and ninth centuries a. D. at the latest for the 
existence of the Govindaraja templo at Chi- 
dambaram. 

The next batch of references leads to the 
inference that it was Ivulottunga II, the son 
of Vikrarnachola aud the father of RajarSja 
II a.d. {circa) 1133 to 1150, who uprooted 
the shrine in his pious work of renovation 
of the great Saiva templo. This is clear from 
the quotations themselves which are from 
the works of a contemporary author. 

Lastly, the Sanskrit quotation refers tbo 
reconstruction to Doddayacharya through the 
good offices of a Ramaraja who rnled after 
Krisbnaraya. It was iu this connction that- 
this teacher (icharya) came in contact 
with Appaiya Diksbita, the great South Indian 
scholar and philosopher. In his commentary 
on VedSnta Desika's Yadacabhyudayam, this 
scholar sayB that be took up the work of a 
commentary on this kiivya at the instance of 
Pinna Timma, grandson of Ramaraja. The 
R5maraj3 referred to is clearly the one that fell 
at Talikota. There is nothing very improbable 
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in Appaiya Diksbita's having been contempo- 
raneous with Dodd ay Ac h ary a or Ramar&ja on 
the one hand, and with Pinna Timmarftya on 
the other. Besides the writer of the Prapan- 
n&mrtam itself was a disciple of Kum&ratft- 
t&rya, popularly Kotikanyak5d&nam T&t&char, 
whose patron was Vankatapatiriya, who 
ruled till a.d. 1614. It must therefore be some- 
time before a.d. 1565 that the temple was 
restored. 

We are thus able to obtain an account of the 
vicissitudes of this temple for about five 
centuries at least. 1 have taken this as a 
aimplo illustration of what historical infor- 
mation can be gained even from apparently 
unconnected literature. The facts here are all 
the more reliable, even including the last, as 
they are mere incidental references. It will now 
appear that there can be no history without 
chronology, aud the attempts to fix the dates 
of works and authors, which to many appear 
absurd, is of the essence of historical research. 

Wbat is wanted, therefore, now for his- 
torical research is a systematic and organized 
study of literature, both vernooular aud Sans- 
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krit, in a way that will facilitate work both 
literary and historical. This work cannot be 
done by one inau all through for his own 
requirements. Hu will require the collabora- 
tion of a number of others* A student engaged 
in historical research has to keep himself in 
close touch with the archaeological, epigra- 
pbical and literary work that may be going pn, 
and must be something of an archaeologist 
and epigraphist himself ; but that any ouo 
should be all the three by himself is beyond 
human possibility in most cases. This is 
very often recognized, and the two branches 
are held to be distinct. In point of litera- 
ture also — I am concerned with literature 
only as an auxiliary to history — the oollectiou 
of manuscripts and documents, and the bring- 
ing out of good and critical editions of works 
ought to be regarded as quite a distinct branch. 
Moat editions of the classics published in 
India till quite recently, both in Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars, were uncritical editions. It 
is the Bombay Sanskrit Series, that set tho 
fashion for Sanskrit. Our esteemed country- 
man, Mah&mah5pSdyaya Swaminatha Aiyar, 
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bas given us a number of remarkably well-edited 
texts of important Tamil works. The advan- 
tages of '.bis kind of editing are quite apparent. 
The various readings are given for the reader 
to choose from ; the variety of comments are 
also noted. When this is well and accur- 
ately done the text editor has rendered good 
service to the historian* What then is the uti- 
lity of such editions ? To give only an example 
or two. The learned editor of the Silap- 
padkik&ram, Pundit Swamiuatha Aiyar, has 
taken care to give iu a footnote thirteen 
lines at tbo beginning of the second canto, 
found only in one manuscript among those 
ho consulted. He remarks in auother place 
that manuscripts found ill the same quarter 
have been the roost rcliablo in many par- 
ticulars. These thirteeu lines refer to 
Karikala as the ruler at the time, and state 
that the I'a^inappalai had been dedicated to 
him by the author, thus continuing the 
inferable contemporaneity of this ruler with 
the author of the work* There are references 
to the same incident in other works but far 
later in point of time* 
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Similarly in stanza fourteen of Kalidasa's 
ticghaduta, svbcre there is the reference to 
Dinnaga, it struok me that the interpreta- 
tion of the whole, a-s applied to Dinnaga- 
charya, was forced ; for in the alternative 
interpretation the commentator Mallinatha 
has to omit a part of a compound word. The 
pundits whom I consulted consider that that 
is no bar to the slesha (double entendre). I 
understand uow from a Bombay edition of the 
text and commentary that Iitimadri does not 
countenance the interpretation. The result is 
that the estimate of Kalidasa's age. based on 
his contemporaneity with Dinn&ga, falls to 
the ground so far. Hemadri may be right or 
Mallin&tha; but he who reads with a view 
to building up a hypothesis in history ought 
to have an opportuuity of knowing both the 
commentaries. Then ho formulates his hypo- 
thesis at his own risk. 

Further down Mallirfatha lays down that 
the three Slokas which he comments on are 
interpolations. Fie does not choose to tell us 
why he thinks so, though his reasons would 
have been valuable. There is a great and 
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important amount of work to be done, in the 
way ol examining critically the texts with a 
view to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious part of it. 

It is alleged, often with truth, that the 
historian reads his thoughts and feelings into 
the writings of the past. This no doubt is a 
defect that he has to guard himself against. 
If the record of the past is placed in his hands 
in an accurate form he ought to have no 
excuse for making such mistaken. The defect 
arises from au insufficiency of information 
which would enable him to form a complete 
idea of tbo men and of the period be is dealing 
with. This is a point that tho late Professor 
Maitland seems to have laid great stress on in 
tho course of his lectures. It is in regard to 
oaths and the influence that they exorcised on 
truthfulness of the witness that the Professor 
took occasion to make the remark. This defec- 
tive appreciation is considerably in evidence 
among a class of scholars engaged in research 
work. It is traceable to the importing of 
our own ideas and the circumstances about us 
to periods of which we have either no, or have 
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□o means of having, full information. To 
illustrate the position I go back to the Br- 
hatkatha. The work was written in Pai&ftchi 
and appears to have been held in high esteem 
by successive writers of note in Sanskrit liter- 
ature, at least from the days of Dandi to the 
age of the Kasmirian Somadeva. We have 
four different versions of it as our only source 
of knowledge of the work. The Kathdsarith- 
i&fjara of Somadeva, is professedly a transla- 
tion ; Brhatkathamanjari is a collection of 
stories from the Brbatkathi ; a third version 
or collection was obtained from Nepal ; and 
lastly a Tamil translation of it, which is of an 
antiquity which may be prior to that of the now 
known Sangam works. Professor Speyer, a 
Dutch scholar, who has made a critioal study of 
the Kathd.tarithsd.qara bos, on the strength of 
the supernatural powers ascribed to N&g&rjuna 
in the work, referred the Brbatkatbft to a 
period between the third and the fifth century 
a. i>. This is because the Professor thinks that 
people would hardly have believed iu superna- 
tural power unless a considerable interval had 
elapsed. The inference would certainly be 
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warranted, if all people were rational and 
sceptical to an equal degree at all periods 
of history. All the world over, and in 
regard to all religions, miracles play an 
important part at a particular stage of 
development ; and poople are not wanting 
in the onlightened twentieth oentury who 
have full faith iu occultism and spiritual- 
ism. This it is that makes several Indian 
works soem ridiculously absurd to European 
scholars. If they could appreciate the in- 
fluence a belief in transmigration exerts 
upon the minds of simple people, and how 
closely interwoven it is in all ibu varying 
belief of the people in India, they would see 
that what strikes them as absurd is quite 
obviously believable even by contempora- 
ries. That this has, as a matter of course, 
been the case could be proved, if Tamil liter- 
ature aud literary iraditiou were called into 
requisition. 

There are several works in Tamil called ma- 
b&k&vyas. The translation of tho Brhatkatha, 
a sirukappyam or a minor kavya called 
U day an an kadai or Perungadai or eveu simply 
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kadai, is believed to bit the work which gave 
the authority for the use of the word kiivya. 
This work is ascribed to the period of the 
middle Sangam, that is, anterior to the third 
Sapgara, the works of which we have in some 
number. I have put forward my arguments 
for referring the third Sangam to the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era; heuco 
this work ought to be referable to a period 
coeval with the beginning of the era of Christ. 
If only this could be established beyond a 
doubt, the history of Vikramaditya and Kan- 
ishka, about which there is yet considerable 
divergence of scholarly opinion, would become 
settled to a degree not dream: of by any yet ; 
because, Sdmadeva, the translator of the 
Brhatkatba, says in so many clear words that 
he makes no change iu the matter of the 
original beyond the mere change of language 
and the necessary abbreviation. It would be 
hyper-oriticism to dispute tho assertion of the 
author without establishing a clear motive as 
an essential pre-requisite. This consideration 
has not always been conceded to him. 

There is work to be done, therefore, in the 
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co-ordination of the study of the two langu- 
ages, Sanskrit and Tamil, in the interest of 
both. In the absence of the original, if the 
Sanskrit translation could be collated aud 
compared with the Tamil, the result would go 
far towards solving one of the most important 
problems of ancient Indian History; namely, 
the origin of the Samvat era which has had 
to be accounted for in so many fanciful 
ways by great scholars. There are references in 
both the Kath&sar ithsHg ar a and the Brhatka- 
thamanjari to a Vikramftditya-Vishamosila, 
who got rid of the Mlecha trouble, aud catuc to 
be regarded an incarnation of the divine onergy 
of Vishnu or Siva, it does not matter which to 
us. This question is too long for discussion 
here. 

My object is not to settle disputed questions 
or to formulate a new historical hypothesis. 
Now that archeological and epigrapbical work 
have made somo advance, I appeal for a better, 
more rational, and systematic study of the 
literature of tho couutry, with a view to 
making them yield the results that they are 
capable of. Inscriptions and archaeological 
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research can after all provide the dry bones 
only. All else will have to be got from litera- 
ture. Besides, there is a period to whioh ins- 
criptions do not lead us. h'or such periods wo 
have to depend upon literary evidence alone, 
if this is available, either from Sanskrit or the 
vernaculars. It is a duty that every one owes 
to, his country to do all in hiB power to advance 
the study of this litorature. In addition to 
the discharging of a doty, this study of litera- 
ture will be a source of pleasure even to buey 
people. Here individual effort can take us 
only a small way. But if these efforts were 
made to flow into one channel, the volume 
would be the greater and the work turned out 
the larger. 




CHAPTER I. 

SOOTH INDIA A DISTINCT ENTITY IN 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

The term South India as a distinct expres- 
sion referring to the southernmost portion 
of our country, India, goes back to the 
days of the Mah&bharata in its present 
form, for its authority. That distinction it 
has maintained all through historical times 
even down to the present. The whole 
of India north of tbit Vindhya Mountains 
roughly is what is now known as Hindustan, 
aod was perhaps in olden times included in 
the expression Uttarapatba. In days when 
perhaps the geographical knowledge of India 
south of the Vindhyas was somewhat 
vague, the term Dakshmapatba seem* to have 
indicated all the country south of the Vindh- 
yas. But by the time of the compilation of 
the Mababharata in its present form, Dakshini- 
patha seems to be limited to what we now 
unnderstand by the term Dekhan. 
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Sahadeva in his southern expedition before 
the celebration of the liajasuya (a sacrifice 
celebrated in tokeu of paramount power) by 
his eldest brother, conquered tbo Fulindas, 
marched southwards from them into the 
Pandya country. After lighting a successful 
battle against the Paudyas. he moved north- 
wards towards tbo Dakshinapatha. 1 The first 
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state that he went toon this frontier was Kish- 
kinda, (the modern Ham pi). The next state 
that he came to was Mahishmati (Mandhata 
on the Narmada river). 

Similarly in the RltmAyana, a Sugriva 
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directing his search party to the south, gave 
them the following description of that region, 
beginning from the centre, the river SarSvati 
in the Madyadgsa which flows in a circle and 
loses itself in the sand. He divides this region 
obviously into three portions : — the region 
north of the DandakSranya and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Vindhyas ; then 
the region along the East Coast up to the river 
Krishna; aud then the region south of the 
Krishna. In the second region on the south 
of the Viudhyas figured Vidarbba, Rishtika, 
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and Mahishaka on the one side, Vanns. 
Kalinga and Kau&ka on the other. Theu he 
puts in the Dandakaranyatn in which is 
included the river Godaveri. Then come in 
the country of the Andhras, the Pundras, the 
Cholas, the PAndyas, the Cheras. Then is 
given a description of the Kauvery passing on 
to the hill Malaya, the residence of sage 
Agastya. Then is described the Tftinravami 
river, which they are advised to cross. Then 
is described the famous place Parulya KavaUm, 
generally identified with Kavakipuram or 
Kapatapurain in Tamii- Then is described 
the bill Mabondra across the sea in an island. 
The older Puranas such as the Matsya, 3 
V&yu, ‘and even Markandeya are not perhaps 
so clear in respect of tbe disiinctiou between 
the two parts of the region south of the 
Vindbyas, but they give tbe main divisions 
practically along the same lines. 

In respect of these works, however, it would 
be impossible to make anything like a chrono- 

3 Cb 104 Aueod&arama Kun. 

» XLV *1. 70 onward* to the aid tbe same edilioo 
aa tbe above. 
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logical inference, though it may now bn taken as 
agreed that both the works, the Mahabharata 
and the RSmayana may have to be referred 
to the fifth century B. C. It still is a 
matter of great doubt as to what exactly 
is the age of any particular part of the work. 
In this respect, the Raruiyana, stands some- 
what on a better footing than the Mah4- 
bbarata, and a statement made in respect of 
any book or chapter of these work3 can bo 
challenged in respect of any chronological 
datum. Hence while the occurrence of the 
names of the divisions stated above is a matter 
of some importance, the references do Dot 
enable ns exactly to fix tbe period to which 
the division would have reference. We may 
state roughly, however, that these were probab- 
ly divisions definitely formed and familiarly 
recognised in the fourth century before Christ. 

Another class of literary sources which can 
be exploited for the purposo is tbe Buddhist 
J&takas and Buddhist literature generally. 
The countries in India which figure among 
them have reference to about sixteen king- 
doms and a few tribal republics. Arranging 
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them on the map, the southernmost portion 
reached is perhaps Paiten on the Godavery in 
the western extremity, Asmaka 5 being the only 
southern kingdom referred to there at all. The 
earliest available Buddhist literature therefor.! 
does uot lake us very much beyond the 
Vindhya mountains, and that seems reflected 
in cue beuedictory verse, which occurs at the 
end of several oi the dramas of Bbaaa. The 
verso merely refers to a wish ‘ mi.y our 
Rftjasimba bring the whole of the earth 
from sea to sea, aud from the Vindbyaa to the 
Himalayas under ono umbrella, and rule it 
with success . 6 

Passing on now to another class of Sanskrit 
works which can be dated closer than these, 
tho researches of Sir It. G. Bhandarkar show 
that to the Grammarian Panini the south was 
a land nnknown. The countries farthest to 
the south mentioned by him arc Kachcha, 

5 Tho Mahabbarata in another pHeo rofor« to Acanthi 
(I. 63. 15) a Yadhava princti> married to Piachinvan 
This would indioato tbe uppor reaches oi the Godaveri 
aa at leant one A£m*fc*. 
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Avanti, Kosala, Karusa and Kalioga.* None 
of these taken us south of the Viodhyas. All 
these aro in fact states “ ou the back of the 
Vindhyas," accordiug to the PuranaB. The 
Vartikaon l’aaiui of K&tyayaaa who, according 
to Bbandarkar, followed Piniui more than two 
centuries after, shows considerable acquain- 
tance with the south. Katyayana notes tho 
omission by Patuni of the name PSodya and 
explains it as "oue sprung from an individual 
of the tribe of the Pandas or tho king of their 
country should be called a Pandya." Another 
of Panini's rules is extended by Kilyiyana to 
apply to the Cholas and others. Coming 
dowu to Pataujali, we find a very much more 
intimate acquaintance in him of the geography 
of the south. Of the southern places, ho 
mentions M&hishnml, Vidarbha, both of them 
in the Dekhan and immediately south of the 
Vindhyas, KSncblpuram and Kerala which 
take us very near to the extreme south. 
There is besides tho general rule that he laid 
down that a word like Sarasi is used to denote 
largo lake3 in the south ; hence it is possible 
~ Bombay Ou Vol 1, P.rl 2. p. 133-39. 
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for us Co infer that in Patanjali'a time about 
150 B. C. tbe whole of South India was known 
to the northerners. In tbo timo of Katyit- 
yana about 350 B. C., South India was 
fairly well-known while in tho days ol 
Panini, according to Sir R. G. Bbaudarkar, 
about tho seventh century B. C- South India 
was practically unknown. 

Coining down to more definitely his- 
torical works, tbo following extract from 
Magaalheuea shows at any rate that some 
knowledge of the Pandya country had readi- 
ed him. He says, from hearsay informa- 
tion obviously, that Herakles beget a- 
daughter in India whom bo called Pandaia. 
To her he assigned that portion of India which 
lies to tho southward and extends to 'tbu sea 
while ho distributed tbo people subject to her 
rule in 365 villages, giving orders that one 
villago each day anould bring to tbo treasury 
the royal tribute, so that the queeu might 
always have assistance of those men whoso 
turn it was to pay the tribute, -in coercing those 
who for tbe time being were defaulters in their 
payment. He was further informed that this 
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female sovereign had au army of GOO olephantB, 
4,000 cavalry and 130.000 infantry, and 
possessed great treasure in the li-hcry for 
pearls, wtiieb according to Arrian were greatly 
sought by both the Greeks and the Romans. 

The Ar.hasastra of Chanakya, referable* to 
the same time &« Magasthenes, has two refer- 
ences known to me to the South. Speaking 
of pearls nod their quality, Chanakya refers to 
Tamravarnika “ that which is produced in the 
Tatnravarni ” ; Pandya Kavataka a , that which 
is obtained in P&ndya Kavata. (p. 86 of Mr. 
Rbaiua Sastry’s Trans.) 

Further m the same chapter, but speaking 
this time of cotton fabrics, the Arthakistra has 

» Tliin Pdrdya Kavita. ‘ > door-way of the Par dyas/ 
in • fine comm-oiary on thoKa»atam PSodyuoaio ol «he 
Rimayonn. Th« comm«nl»tor on tho Arthasintra 0*- 
plains it as • mountain known as Malayakdti in the 
Pandya country-. Hi* ra’dior of doubtful propriety that 
a place whom pearl* are found should bo roforrod lo aa a 
mounUin. lr *oumj muoh more likely that tho oxpres- 
aiou Pi'idya Kavats moan*, the door-way of entry into 
the Pindya country from the ««a and the Malayakoti of 
ibo commentator thoroforc, would then bo tbo promontory 
whore tbo Western Ghats dips into the sea. 
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reference to the fabrics of Madhura, which the 
commentator explains rightly as southern 
Madura, and it may be noted also that among 
other places romarkable for cotton fabrics 
figures Kalinga, the Tamil name for cloth 
generally being Kalingam. (p. 94, Ibid). 

Next in order of time, the edicts of Asokado 
specifically mention the southern kingdoms, 
and place them as beyond the imperial pale of 
the \Jauryan Empire. Three of his rock 
edicts mention these, and they are edicts II, 
V, and XIII. 

II. ' Everywhere io tba ompiro of King Pnyadar- 
hio. beloved of tbo god?, a* well a< among nations 
aod priooee that are his neighbours, such as the Ch<xfa » , 
the Pam4%yat t tho Satlyaputra, tli* Keralaputa, Tumbapa- 
fWMi tbo Jfona king, oollod Amliyvha ** well a* amoog 
Iboeo who are Ibo vassal kings of that Amliyoka , every 
where king Prtyadar&n, beloved of she god*, fiat founded 
two (2) kinda of bo*i>n*lrf, hoVn hafloital*. for mmi nnd 
hospitals for animats Everywhere wbjro herb* whole- 
eome for men and wholoflotno for aoimals ar-» not 
found. they have been importod and aowo by th.« k n^’e 
order. And wells have been dag by bia order for the 
enjoyment of men and beaala.’ 

V. ‘ Now a long period ha* jnnucd, and the official* 
oalled the Overseer* of tbo Sacred Law have formerly 
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not existed. Now, when I had benn anointod thirteen 
yatr», I appointed Orarsoars of tho Beared Law. They 
aro buay among all sects with watching over tho sacred 
law, with Lho growth of tho law, and with tho welfare 
and happiness of my loyal subjoct*. eg also among 
the Yonas. Kan boy os, Gamdharat, /to/i’ifcif. Pttimkas 
and all other nation f which are my neighbours.' 

Kill. * Bat this oonquosl tho beloved of tho gods bolds 
the chi*f*9t, viz., the oooqueat through tho Sacrod Law. 
And that conqacist had boon made by tho Beloved of tho 
gods both hors in his empire, aod over nil his neighbours , 
oton as far at six hundred yolaoas. where tho king of the 
¥ona*« oallod Amtiyoka dwells, and boyond this Amti- 
yoka, wh«ra tho four (4) Kings dwell, vis., ho oallod 
Trsramapa. ho called AmUltnt, ho oalled Mala, and ho 
called AUkatudara* ; further in tbe aoutb. whoro the 
Chojat and Pampas dwell a. far aa Tambapamni ; like 
wise where tho king dwells, among the Vi£«8, Vajris, the 
ftmdhrti. and Pulidaa evorywhoro they follow tho 
toaohine of the Beloved of the Rods with roupwet to the 
Saorod Law. Even those to whom the messenger* of 
tbe Beloved of the Rode do not ro. follow tbe Saored 
Law. as soon as thoy have heard of Ibo ordors of tho 

'(l) Aniloehne, Theos, of A.ie, 261— 846 B.C. 

(2) Pnleny II Philadelphia, 085-247 BC. 

(3) Antigonus Gonata., 278-239 BO. 

(4) Magas of Cyrono. d. 258 B C. 

(5) Alexander of Epirus. 272—7 258 B C. 
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Bolovod o ( Ibo gods, isauod in »ocordaooo wilb IboSsorfld 
L»w. and bis teaobioR of the Saorod Law, and they will 
follow it i D future.* (Bobler in Kpig-apbia Indioa II). 

These edicts, it will be seen, refer to a 
number of rulers and by implication to tho 
regions over which they ruled. They seem 
also to be classified into two groups : those 
that are his neighbours and perhaps in a posi- 
tion of subordination to him, and those with 
whom his relations were on terms of indepen- 
dence and equality. Among the former have 
to bo included the Yonas, Kambojas, the 
Gandharas, all of them along the north-western 
frontier. The Yonas, must bave been the 
Greek atato of Baotria and the subordinate 
chieftaincies thrown out from there perhaps 
in the Kabul Valley and elsewhere, where they 
might have spread out. The Karabhojas are 
usually located iu the north-western corner of 
Kashmir extending downwards. The Gandha- 
ras were the people in the region westward of 
the Punjab, including the two capitals Taxila 
and Pushkalasati, that is the region between 
Kabul and India along the Kaibar way. The 
other two regions mentioned are the Hasbtikas 
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and Pitenika3. Tha Risbtikas perhaps were 
a vast group of people among whom Mahrattae 
were the principal group, there being other 
Rashtikas or Risbtikas besides. There is 
nothing to connect them with the Arattas, 
but the Saurasbtras or the uame Surashtra 
for the country may be originally traceable 
to them. It is a little more doubtful if the 
same could be said of Gurjar&ihtra (Gujarat) 
and Pitemkas, 9 the coaniry rouud about 
Paitau on the Godaveri. 

We arc justified by edict II quoted above, 
in distinguishing the empire of King Pryadar- 
6in and hia neighbours the independent 
monarch*, such as the Chola, the Pandya, the 
Satiyaputra and Keralaputra in the south, and 
Amtiyoka (Amtiyoks) and hia vassal-kings in 
tho west. In regard to these southern mon- 
archs the Cnolas, the Paudyas, and the Kerala 
arc plain enough to us. They are respectively 
the coast couutry on the east extending per- 

9 Tuo form PmUn from Pr*»bi4u»q% i* «..niidorod 
u mound pbilolo«>u»lly. S*o«. P<ithi«hi4w». bocom- 
ing uiro : P*yi$e «<>a 1010 Piftt?* aoaia. poa»i- 

bio *8 a folk otymology or apabnr.ins* pailology ovoo. 
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haps from the Pulikat to the Vellar in the 
Pudukotta State with its capital at Uraiyur. 
The Pindya country next following extending 
from coast to coast along a line drawn from 
perhaps the point Kali mere to Kottayam, with 
its capital at Madura, and the Kerala country 
aloug the western coast, extending northwards 
of thi*, and including in it the northern bull 
of Travaucore, the State of Cochin and con- 
siderable portions of Malabar. The Satiya- 
putra seems obviously to refer to the region 
immediately north of this aod the name Satlya- 
putraseerns normally to indicate the prevalence 
of the Matriarcbato or AliyasautJnam Law. 
Those are put on a level with the Greek 
King Antiochus. Theos (God), grandson of 
Seleucus Nicator (Victorious) the rival and 
friend of Chaudragupta. This ediot makes 
the position clear so far that these states wore 
beyond the boundaries of the empire of Asoka. 

Comiug down to edict V, which relates to 
the appointment of Overseers of the Sacred 
Law, Asoka distinguishes between “ My loyal 
subjects and those among the Yonas and other 
people, and then all other nations his neigh- 
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hours," which seems to iudicate that the Yonas 
and the other people were in some sense sub- 
ordinate to him perhaps tributary states under 
him. The Edict XIII on the contrary makes 
the division between his empire and all his 
neighbours, and again puts Amtiyoka and hia 
four neighbours on a footing similar to the 
Cholas and their neighbours the P&ndyas. 
He makes the further distinction of those to 
whom the " Messengers of the Beloved of tho 
Gods" are sent, and those to whom they do not 
go. The best commentary upon this arrange- 
ment of his is in tho MahftvamSa of Ceylon 
where we find the following : 

“When the Thera Moggaliputta, the illu- 
minator of the religion of the Conqueror, had 
brought the (third) council to an end and 
when, looking into the future, he had be- 
held the founding of the religion in adjacent 
countries, (then) in the month Kattika he sent 
forth theras, ODe here and one there. The 
thera Majjbantika he sent to Kashmir* and 
Gandbara, the thera M abide va be sent to 
Mahishaman<?ala. To Vanavaea he sent the 
thera named Rakkhita, and to Aparantaka 
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the Yona named Dbammarakkhita ; to Maha- 
rattha (he seat) the thera named Mab&dham- 
marakk hita, but the thera Mabarakkbita be 
sent into the country of the Yona. He Bent 
the thera Majjhiraa to the Himalaya country, 
and to Suvannabhumi he sent the two theras 
6 ona and Uttara. The great thera Mahinda, 
the theras Itthiya, Uttiya, Sarob&la and 
BhaddasaU bis disciples, these five theras 
he sent forth with the charge: ‘Ye shall 
found in the lovely island of Lanka the lovely 
religion of the Conqueror.'” (Geiger’s Mah&- 
vam 6 a p. 8'2). 

The passage refers to the missions for tbo pro- 
pogation of the faith sent under the command 
of Asoka to various localities for the purpose 
of carry iug the teachings of the ‘ Enlightened 
One ’ to those regions. Among the territories 
mentioned here are Kashmir, and Giindkara in 
neighbourhood. Then the next mission was 
that sent to Mabisbamandala, which in this 
case may have to be identified with Mahish- 
rnati, though the name Mahishamandala is of 
equal application to the territory which is 
now Mysore, as will be shown later. The next 
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region is Yanavasa, which ia the Banavasi, 
12,000 district in the southern Mahratta 
country and Mysore. Then cornea the region 
of the northern Konkan' coast and that is 
Apar&uta. Then comes Maharashtra ; then 
comes the country of the Yona, which probab- 
ly waa the region somewhere in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of India, Afghanistan or 
Belucbiatan. Then come3 the country called 
Suvamibhumi. which is usually identified 
with the gold-produoing proviDCO of the 
Malaya Peuinsula aud Teunassarim (the 
Chryso of the classical writers) ; last and most 
important of all Ceylon, because it is the 
history of Buddhism iu Ceylon that is the 
subject of the treatise. This enumeration of 
countries seems to go so far only to confirm 
oar classifications of the territories referred to 
in the Afloka edicts as(l)those of bis empire pro- 
per, (2) of the dependencies of the empire and 
(3) of states in independent diplomatic rela- 
tions. If the Mahisbatnandala referred to bere 
stands for the country of tbe Mahishakas round 
Mandhata, on the Narbada, for which there is 
vory good reason, then Banavasi is the 
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southernmost limit, and we find India 
south of the fourteenth degree of latitude out 
of the pale of imperial rule. 

This is confirmed ia another way though 
somewhat less directly from the Mahavainsa 
itself. Duttagimani Abhaya on the occasion 
of laying the foundation-stono of the great 
Stupa (Thupa) had called for an assembly of 
inoat of the leading Buddhists from the various 
Buddhist centres. In response to this invita- 
tion there assembled : — 

HhilchuB from 

1 Indagutta with 80.000 B4jai:aha (Raja? ■ -li*. capital 

of Maghada). 

2 DbammuBooa „ 12,000 „ Igipatana (iba Door Park in 

Ifonar&s. 

3 Piyadaaii 60.000 Jotarama-'riharafVihi.raoiit. 

aide of fSraVasli in Nopal 

Tharal.) 

4 llrubuddharakkbits „ 80.000 „ Mabdvana (io Vaijfli.) 

5 Crudhamroarakkhita,, 30,000 „ GbdiilarSma fin KoSambi) 

6 Uru»aicgliarakkhita „ 40.000 Dak khloagira-Tihma in 

Ujiooi (Ujjato in Malra.) 

7 Mittiruja .. 160.000 „ Asokarama in Puppliapora 

(Pataliputra or Patna.) 

280,000 „ Kashmir. 



8 .UtSiwia 
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9 Mahaddra „ 160,000 „ Pallavabbogga(Uie Fief of the 

Pallavaa probably io 
Gujarat, also regions of 
the Indue). 

10 YooamabAdbamaiBrak- 

kbit* „ 30,000 „ Alaeanda, tbo city of Ibo 

Yonas, Alexandria of the 
Yonae wblcb may be ooo 
of the many Alexandria*, 
Alexandria near Eabul, 
Alexandria near tbo junc- 
tion of tho Jholnm and 
tbo Indus or Karachi, 
which was itself one of 
the Aloxandrias. 

.. 60,000 „ Road of tbo V i n d I) y a n 
forests. 

, 30,000 „ llodbimanda-Tlhara ( I □ 
BodhRaya). 

., 80.000 ,. Vararisa country (Baoavasi 
in the Dhurwar diet.) 

>, 06.000 „ Great K6lasa*v>hara probab- 
ly KaiUea-vibara which 
may ho from the region of 
Ellora in tho present 
Nir.am’e dominions, or 
Amardruti. Guntur. 



11 Uttara 

12 ChlllagupU 

13 Cbandagupta 

14 SuriyagutU 



(Opusciti pp.i 193, 134.) 
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Here again it will be noticed that the famous 
Buddhist centres do not come beyond Vana- 
vasa, and this has reference to the period A.B. 
382 to 406, or 101 to 77 B C. on the basis of 
B.C. 4&3 for Buddha Nirvana. 

This position is confirmed by what we cau 
derive from early Tamil literature but before 
passing on to that, we in»y -ay a word about 
this Coylou chronicle. This is a obronicle of 
the history of Buddhism maintaiuod in one of 
the many monasteries of the Buddhists, and 
was put together in its present form in the 
sixth century A- D. by the Sthavira monk, 
Mabaoaman. That was done ooviously in 
commentary upon the earlier, but somewhat 
less classical Dipavamsa which was composed 
in the fourth century A. D. as it stops short 
in its account with the reign of Mahfisena, 
who came to the throne sometime about A. D. 
306. Even this Dipavarast is believed to 
have derived its material from various Attaka- 
thas (Sans- Arthakathi. stories in exposition 
of the moaning of various portions of the 
Buddhist gospel). Thus wuile it is possible 
that the reference has contemporaneous autho- 
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rity, we could have little doubt that it belongs 
at any rate to the fourth century A. D., if not 
earlier. This fourth century authority goes 
only to confirm what is indicated in the edicts 
and what perhaps is unconsciously expouuded 
in early Tamil literature. We shall pass on 
to this last now. 




CHAPTER II. 

MAUKYAN INVA810N OF SOUTH INDIA. 
Till recently it was held doubtful that the 
references to the Chola, Piindya and Kerala 
in Asoka’s edicts, had anything more in them 
thau a mere boast on the part of the Buddhist 
Emperor. The discovery of his edicts at 
Siddb&pura, Brabmagiri and Jatinga Karoos- 
vara hill iu Mysoro iu 1892 did put the edicts 
upon a somewhat better footing in respeot of 
their veracity. The discovery two years ago 
of a copy of Asoka’a edicts in Maski, iu the 
Nizam’s dominions, gave new and powerful 
support to the contention of those that 
maintained that Asoka's territory actually 
extended to the frontiers of Mysore. This 
Ia9t discovery is of the highest historical 
value, as the edicts are almost a replica of 
those at Sahasram and therefore of a Lime 
somewhere about bis thirteenth year. 1 The 
Mysore edicts seem later. If then, as the 



• Hyderabad Aroh®logical Series : No. I. p. 3. 
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Maski edicts shew, there was a southern 
provinoe of Aaoka, and if the Buvarnpagiri, the 
capital of the Aryaputta and the Mabamatras, 
has to be looked for round Maski itself or in 
tho territory of-tbe Ancient Kuntala, 1 when 
was South India couquered and bow far did 
the conquest go actually? Light is shed upon 
this darkness from an unexpected source, and 
that is, classical Tamil Literature. 

Before proceeding to let this light in, it is 
necessary to know what exactly is tho present 
position of historians in regard to this matter. 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of 
India (Third Edition), whioh is later than 
his monograph on Asoka, has on pago 163 
The Tamil States extending to the extremity 
of the Peninsula, and known as the Chola and 
P&udya kingdoms, certainly were independent 
as were the Korlaputra and Satlyaputra states 
on the south-western, or Malabar Coast. The 
southern frontier of the empire may be des- 
cribed approximately as a line drawn from the 
mouth of the Pennar River, near Nellore on 



1 Par*. 1. Ibid. 
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ibo Eastern coast through Cnddappah and to 
the south of Ghitaldroog (North, lat. 14 13’, 
F. Long. 76 24) to the river Kaly&uapuri on 
the west coast (about N. Lat. 14), which forma 
the northern boundary of the Tnluva country, 
probably representing the old kingdom of 
Satiyaputra.” In regard to this southern 
boundary the limits marked out in the extract 
are substantially correct ou the information 
furnished by epigraphy. This correctness in 
confirmed by wbat we are able to glean from 
Tamil literary sources except in regard to the 
eastern limit of this line. Tho Tamils mark- 
ed out the limit of Tamil laud at Pulikat, 
whioh is tne Anglo-Indian corruption 
of Palaverkk&du (old forest of Vel. trees). 3 
This is referred to in Ancient Tamil litera- 
ture as Vgrkkadu, without the adjective 
for ‘ old ’ standing before the name. This 



aeKkup aril^a.d, 

Mamular in Kurumtokai 11 . 
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ir usually described as Vadukarraunai, tbe 
‘end of the Northerner ’ territory. When 
this limit is parsed the language also changos 
(Mol i poy arte m, 4 the country whore the spoken 
language changes to another). Tbe limit on 
tbo other side is given as tbe Tulu laud or 
Konkauum s , the territory of the chief Nannan 
in the first century of the Christian era. wbiob 

£*-*. fi QovaQf 

MamuUnar in Ah»m. 210/11. 
(•otmTlQu)! ft 

Wapii m «•><«»■ 

** i®o. 

QiiuoQj vppttaiiD In’ u 

MamnUnur in Ibid 31 

= AS am 10. A N.rri*ai 391. 

C»a»< 

Qaiuciaueiua i /*.»,*' iL*-* (5 £ it 

ufftor a>*u ua>pd «LlifeS> 

(?#>.»* 

Abam. 16 Mamiilaoir 

Gc/*eru® C4lA»T>a 
Cc-ifro. Co/tfgui 

aioGaA iS^Bjd uaCt. 

N*rfii*« 391. Palaipadiya PerunfiadoD£d. 
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was broken into by a new people Kofiar, an a 
result of a war in which Nannan obviously 
suffered defeat* and lost his state elephant/ 1 
Thus then, Tamil literature ascribablo to 
about the firat century of the Christian era 
supports the statement that this line consti- 
tuted tne southern boundary of the Mauryas 
except fora difference of half a degree iu the 
eastern end. 

The Dekhan, or Peninsular India, down to 
approximately the latitude of Nellore, must 
therefore apparently have beon subjugated by 
either Chandragupta or Bindusara, bcoausc it 
was inherited from the latter by Asoka, whose 
only recorded war waa the conquest of Kalinga; 
and it is more probable that the conquest of 
the south was the work of Bindusara than it 
was effected by his busy father.’ Mr. Vincent 
A. Smith also notes that the Tibetan historian 
Titranatha (Scheifner p. 89) attributes to 
Bindusara aud Ghanakya the conquest of the 
country between the eastern and western seas. 
c 

afaunC*»»B i ftlttp 
Gutter & Quxifli <?i .<»«#. 

P«r*n»r io KurantogM 73. 
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The fact of the conquest of the sooth has 
remained so far an inference and no more. In 
regard to the question which of the first three 
Mauryas did actually make the conquest there 
is no further direct information than the 
inference wo are left to make from the known 
extent of Asoka’s Empire and the statement 
of T&r&n&tha regarding Bindusara’s conquest, 
unless the last two lines quoted by Dr. Fleet 
from the MabSvamSahe held to imply Asoka’s 
conquest 7 of the south. 

Among the poets who constituted, according 
to tradition, the famous third Academy at 
Madura we find the name M&mulauar, a 
Brahman scholar whose name, as an author, is 
hold in very high esteem in the Tamil world 

1 TOf<| too* «5T8*rt i 

3* smrw o 

(J. R. A. 8. 1909 p. 99). 

' Having attained the sole sovereignty io lour years * 
of the firat Hoe n«ed not have exnlu.ive reference to the 
■laughter of hit brother, if .uoh could be held to be a 
historical faot Aa a matter of fact il i. very doubtful W 
Ibe ma.iaoro of the brother* is al all a faot aa rook 
edlofc V (Vincent A. 8mith'a Aaoka, p. 162, noto 4) 
refora to hie brothers and aietsre. 
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even now. His works were o( the character 
of fugitive poems which arc found scattered in 
various collections, all of them generally re- 
garded as having had the ‘ &angani (Academy) 
imprimatur. Without basing bis antiquity 
upon the fact, that his works are found in- 
cluded in these collections, there is enough 
internal evidence to show that be was an cider 
contemporary perhaps of Paranar, and an exact 
contemporary of the ChoJa ruler Karikala and 
of Nannan, ‘ the Woman killer He is re- 
garded as a separate person from the Tirumular 
of the ‘ Saiva School.' This author ba3 a 
number of references to the invasion of the 
south by the Mauryas, who, according to him, 
must have advanced, at least as far south as 
Madura and Podiyil Hill. This author, accord- 
ing to Nachohinarkkiniyar, the commentator, 
was a Brahman belonging to the family of the 
Kage Agastya, and belonged to the part 
of the country hallowed by his presence, 
that is the country round the Podiyil 
Hill in the Western Ghats in the South-West 
of Madura and the neighbouring parts of the 
Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidency. 
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The first reference iu this author to call 
for notice is in Abain 15* where the author 
refers to the entry of a warlike tribe called 
Koiar into the Tula Nudu of Nannan- 
Aham 251 of the same author refers again 
to these Koiar and states that these people 
administered a crushing defeat upou their 
enemies near Podiyil Hill- 0 On this occa- 
sion, says the poet, Mohur not having sub- 
mitted, the newly-installed ‘ Maury as came 
up at the head of a great army,’ the rolling 

6 Vide uoln 3. 

9 .t Qmi1i9 

£•»<■» Q«« *»j* 

>-&* it 

Of Cuifrf 

oT.-.Toftj i» Qe/»«6*«o<i 

£5«i«n» Ctoi*.iu 

su&U Ginfuuj 

ijirnGji <*<*•:•* 

aiato(t> SoJrn&J} uiKBjtulirafcBijn 

Alum 251. Mamulanur. 

(Mobunsbopadbyays P.ndit 8wamiuaiba Iyer's 
text obligingly copied by him.) 
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cars of which had to coiue up cutting their 
way along hill slopes. The same poem has a 
reference to the enormous wealth of the 
Nandas. to which agaiu there is another refe- 
rence in poem ‘J6 5 10 of the same collection. 
In this passage is given the additional 
information, which is reminiscent of the revo- 
lution iu Patalipura, that * the wealth of the 
Nandas, which having accumulated first in 
Patali, hid itself in the Hoods of the Gauges.’ 
Hence the expression ' Vamba Moriyar ’ the 
Maurya novae hominae. is justified in respect 
of this author, and his contemporaries. Poem 

10 tjaetd/, Qunafi tSuJwSmui,* 

i , 0 

u Va'^i ut-ftpi&ae&G** 

GtaptA Go,rt?uac 

I ?’d<9 uoi_«^r 

*»•» 

XU.niilm.m Ahum 264 
(Muli*. GoTt. M... library Coev.) 

Compile with thit. Dm asm* sinhor'a Abnm 126/127. 

IE»4«IS If An* 

**rmo*L 

Qu*er atSg £W._ iT/iu 

o<r4i#«ifu,i a a.ai 
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281 n of oar author, in the same work, contains 
another reference to the same incidents with 
one or two additional details. These last are 
( 1 ) that the Mauryas came south pushing the 
Vadukar in front. (Northerners literally, but 
in later times the Telugu and Kanarese peo- 
ples) ; ( 2 ) that they cun their way Across a 
high bill which barred their way. The ex- 
pression used aotually in regard to the latter 
detail even suggests a tunnel being cut 
through. 

Leaving aside the texts for the present the 
points calling for consideration in these 
references of M 5 mulan§r to the Mauryas are 
( 1 ) The fact of the invasion of the South by 
the Mauryas, the southernmost point reached 
being Podiyil Hill in the S.W. corner of 

11 miotic *>»•&'' eiatgOwitp 

ai®«A Qf-n&p Gtorfiut 

•Samf&p dm rifi„ . 

-SpipvQjf Q*J*pm*. (**.»•) 

Vide lut two linn of noto 9. 

Ahum, 281. 

(Milium : Sw»mioHh»iyBr'ii text ) 
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Madura. (2) Tho advance* party of the inva- 
sion was composed of a warlike people called 
Kosar in one case and Vadukar in another. (3) 
The point of time to which these invasions 
arc referable. 

In regard to point 1, the texts of this author 

are quite clear and unmistakeable. He is 

supported in regard to this statement by two 

others. One of them is called Paranar acoord- 

• 

ing to one manuscript, but the manuscript in 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library of Aham 69 shews the author’s 
name as Param Korranar. The language of the 
reference is equally clear, and quite similar in 
regard to the cutting of tho way through a 
bill for the car to pass. Poem 175 13 of Puraru 

12 cBmiQijtq} Q|0 (2?) Qwnfiufi 

Qu«*m (*) ; 0 

aatjiipi Q.t&Miiu. JTfc 

£«- (i_) nvroiPijS 

Allan. 69. Pararok«rr*osr. 

13 aSmiQu's OtV 

&**>*&* A #&*&**!• <5»p*A 
*iflu3»9aa*4i llv^u 

Ponud 175. Klljil Aitiriiynoir 
* Another rc»diDfi CurnW. 
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by Kallil Xttiraiyaniir, celebrating the patron 
Adan Ungao has an equally clear reference 
to the army of the Mauryas cutting their way 
through rock to let the road go through the 
middle of the world. The coinmeutator obvi- 
ously was not able to understand the refer- 
ence, aud adopted in consequence a reading 
Oriyar for Moriyar, making the passage seem 
legendary. The far-fetched character of his 
comment is nnmistakeablc evidence of mis- 
reading. The manner of reference in all pass- 
ages under consideration, makes it clear that 
this 'cutting' (whether a tunnel or no) was 
at a great distance from the Tamil country. 
The reference in the majority of the passages 
is to a lover who had gouc away from bis 
sweetheart, and this cutting is brought in 
much iu the manner of Shakespeare’s ' her 
husband is to Aleppo gone.’ All toe references 
are in the past tense and give evidence of 
the event having been of recent historical 
occurrence. 



Iu respect of the Kosar and the Vadukar 
wo have other confirmatory evidence. One 
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passage M in Paranar, a contemporary poet 
with Maiuulanar, states that this warlike 
tribe entered Nanuan’s territory after a battle 
in which Naunan lost his state elephant. 
This Nannau's territory is, according to 
certain poems, the Tu|u-country {Vide Aharn 
16) and according to others (Narrinai 391), 
Konkanam (Tamil for Konkanam, or Anglo- 
Indian, Konkan). That this territory aotnally 
took iu parts of Konkan and Canara or 
Tolu 18 borne out by the fact that one 
of his famous hills Klilinalai 13 exists to-day as 
Saptasaila or Elilmalai about 1G miles north of 
Cannauore. TheKosar then entered Nannau's 
territory through Konkan, and had a south- 
east trend in their movement through Kongu, 
(Ahatn 195 and 6iliappadbik4raui, Kongilan- 
goiu) till they reached the Podiyii Hill much 
farther south. These Tamil works refer to 
those Kosar in association with the Maury as, 
almost as constituting the advanced guard of 

>« Kuromtogei 73. See note 4. 

is N.rritmi 391. Soe Njto 3. Mont D'Ely of tbe 
iDMiitiv.il writer#. Yule’a Marco. Polo. Bk. III. Ch. *li. 
note 1 . 
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their army of invasion. The Rimiyana con- 
tains a reference to a people, called Kdsak&ra. 
the equivalent of the Tamil Kos.tr, in the 
following passage 

•tiMl'i. *rft* «rnmn i 
tjmrla *rpinflR. S'? 1 ! u 

STT'I «<4i«k.>ii ijfira i 

(IV. 40 121 Aa. Kumbtliontm Erin.) 

The city of the KoAak&ra fiuds mention 
among the states towards the east to which 
Sugriva directed one section of his great search 
party. Tbo commentary explains the centre 
of reference to have been the ‘Saravati, 1 a 
river in Rajaputana which flows in a circle 
and loses itself in the sands- If it is 
permissible to locate this ou the basis of the 
data available to us in this, tbo habitat of 
the Ko6*kara will correspond to Assam. 
The term Kflsakara is explained by the com- 
mentary called Til aka, as a people engaged in 
the work of rearing silk-worms and manufac- 
turing Bilk. If this interpretation is correct, 
then there must have been in East Bengal a 
warlike people whose usual peaceful avocation 
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was silk manufacture aud who might have 
formod part of the Mauryan army. It seems 
to be these people who had laid hold of the 
hill fort Pali of Nannarn from which these 
were dislodged by the Ohola king, Ncydalarii- 
k&nal Ilaujutcbenui, identical in all probabi- 
lity with the father of Karikala, the great 
Chola. lu this connection these people are 
referred to as Vada Vadnkar (the Northern 
Northerners) in Puram 378, 16 and Vamba 
Vadukar (the new Northerners) in Abam 
375. 17 It is again the aama general move- 
ment of the northerners that is reflected 

16 Qparuspot* u 

oj&*£ *i/ 

cntppp Gs-rtSat* 

Puram 378. Otipodi P*sunj*<id*Y&r in booonr of 
liaojuichoont destroyer of Paji or 8?rupi«ili, 

17 UVf<fT Qu&iLSm 
aS*i($c4*j f &££+*** 

Q+*> Wfi utig w? 

.uuuiufiif mu*p*»* 

Abam 375/74 by Mayan Sondao KorrAnar. 
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in Narrinai 170, 18 where the Malayaman 
chief of Mnllflr ia said to have sallied 
out' and defeated single-handed the * Ary as ' 
that hod laid Beige to the fort. We have 
already referred to Pulikat an the limit of 
Aryan land in Kuruntogai II, 19 and to the 
change of language svben ono passed either 
this or the hill Venkata (Tirupati). 80 These 
taken together seem to warraut the inference 
that there was a series of Aryan invasions 
under the Manryas and their successors the 
A ndluas, as distinct from Aryan settlements 
previous to the*c, and that the Tamil kings 
and chiefs stemmed the tide of invasion suc- 
cessfully so far ns to rank among the allies of 
the great Mauryan Emperor Asoka on terras 
of equality, as in fact they are referred to have 
been in the Asoka ed : cts- In this connection 
it deserves to be noted that the same poet 
13 fi&Qtaii ’>** 

urfuj} ^-.n^iiLi 

UBl(0>L-& •$*.* Qa/l’W’Oli 

N*r{in*i 170, »u»bor not known. 

19 Soo note <1) 

Abam 15 & N»n>0»> 391. See note 3. 
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MAmdlanar refers, in Aham 115, 51 to a chief- 
tain Erumai of Kudanadu (parts of Mysore 
and Coorg). The chief’s name seems to have 
stuck on to the country so far as to make it 
referrable in Tamil literature as the territory 
of Enunaiyuran. Hence Asoka’s Mahisha- 
mandala which is a good translation of Eru- 
main&du might still refer to this frontier 
state, notwithstanding Dr. Fleet's satis- 
factory indcntification of Mahisbmati with 
Mandhita on the Narmada. Mahisbmati 
was a city — the city of Ivartavirya-Arjuna — 
but there is good authority for equating 
the unrnu with that of the people Mahisha- 
kas and giving it the meaning that is usually 
given. The connection with modern Mysore 
town or state, is not quite proved though it 
is possible to understand that the whole 
country 'or any part thereof might have b ( <en 
known Mahiahamandala. This is only by the 
way now. 

What is relevant to the question is that 
the references to the Yadukar and Aryar in 

Abam 16/14 Mimulaour. 
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this latter batch are to either contemporaneous 
or to almost contemporaneous events. The 
defeat of the Aryar by the Malayaman on tho 
one side, and the destruction of Pftli and the 
crushing of the Vamba Vadukar (aewly estab- 
lished northerners) there by Ijaojetchcnni 
cannot refer to the same early period as the 
Maurya invasions of M&mular. Theso have an 
organic connection with the defeat of the Aryas 
by Imayavaramban Perum&ral A.dan, M Pand- 
yan Aryappadai Kadanda Nedum Seliyan M 

W "Patea * t a9i/ i9*x>xju) 

j»amni*«C 3«9 tfcnu>£& 
frfp 4 b €S«is 4 
*a*Q***&£ «m flpJOu*® 

QvtietfwstS&flxrt *«*•*£. 

PtdirtupuaUu I {i> 23—25 4 II. “ 2 ™ 
aJ *uuai«fuitu*i_ * l . I gi 
QjBBflJljt +r2t-i *($*& *'*o»u 

tatraC*. ui<a»iiai 

G;»«$C«(£ui* 

KiUppidikinm XXIII. 11. 1445. 
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and Karikala , ‘ who all lay claim to 
victory over the Aryan, and to having 
erected their respective emblems the bow, the 
fish and the tiger ' on the face of the Hima- 
layaa.’ 23 All these seern to refer to action taken 
by the Tamils in concert, when the Central 
power in the North began to weaken, to beat 
back the Northerners from the Sontb, there 
being perhaps in it also the Southern Hindu 
hostility to the Northern Buddhism. Taken to- 
gether the references seem to warrant the infe- 
rences (1) that the Mauryas carried their 
invasions to the farthest south of India; (2) that 
they were in hostile occupation of forts in the 
northern borders of the Tamil land extending 

21 (rftaiaal &l)UIUl!l j t tcui 

GaiGa.fCiuijtf* QncemiSp G-woGaopg 
a.T^ck?*jf9 suiSaf AgiLia* 

QtvppLi u-itQte 
5«5p4ia otsafatTiu Qodfiir 

Qsfdjt uilio. tMart-uQf^ 

•iwj# Q *'* &**#**• 

icsiSjb‘2(ty jtmaieuSQ/j)' 

Ioid- V. L. 98 A CoimnenSury cbeieou. 
v> IHlQttQffiv aSiau, 

n<Sn~ aSSitgiit 

Opu». cit. XVII. 11. 1 U 2. 
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from Pulikat in the east to almost Goa in the 
west ; and (3) that these Aryans were beaten 
back when the Maury as and their successors 
at headquarters become too feeble or too much 
occupied to be able to retain their hold on the 
distant south. 

Coining down to point 3 regarding the time 
of these invasions onr sources do not give us 
any direct lead. The rcferenoe9 to the Maarya 
invasions are all of them in the past and do 
not warrant inferences of contemporaneity, 
though the character of these references is 
unmistakeably historical. We are almost able 
to see the line of advance through Tulu 
into KoDgu. Therefrom there is a double 
line, one south-eastwards through Tirukkovi- 
lur, to the Chola country perhaps as a further 
objective, though we have no evidence of its 
having gone so far ; and the other through the 
famous historical route through the Palnia 
(Tam Podini) into the Pandva country up to 
the Podivil Hill. These invasions must have 
taken place in the heyday of tho Manryan 
power after Chandragupta had entered into 
the definitive treaty with Seleucns I of Asia 
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(Nicator). It may bo that he himself erfected 
the conquest, or his son 36 as his father’s viceroy, 
at Vidisa. The invasion must have come 
through the later Burbanpur Road, the ancient 
Dakshinapatba, leading from Avanti through 
Vidarbha into the Dekhan, and must have gone 
along the Western Ghats into the Tamil 
country avoiding Dandaranyam as the Tamils 
called it (Sans. Dandakaranyam.) The infer- 
ence is supported by (1) the Tamils regarding 
the couutry north of Pulikat-as having been 
foreign in language, (2) their regarding the 
locality as a border land in which cattle forays 
could be committed with impuuity, (3) their 
regarding Dandaranyam as having been includ- 

38 The surname AmbiaobaSee (Or. (or Amitraghiita) 
(or Biodusara indie*!"* that he was a area! conqueror, 
as the Greek* know him by this surname ralbor than by 
his name. Tbe point o( Dr. Float's objection in regard to 
tbe word Amilrag'iat* not being a name is DO! clear. It 
could not have been a name. Id tbe Ramin an* Hum- 
hhakaitla ia desoribod n« Atnilragliatin (VI. CO. 97 
Kumbh. Edition.) We have no procedooU (or Gangai- 
konda, Akatavarsba, Abavainalla Ao., nor (or Aj£!a**tru. 

(J.R.A.S. 1909 p. 91 A p. 427.) 
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ed in Che Aryan land as in the Padirruppattu” 
and in the Periplu3 of the Erythraean Soa a ®. 

The Maurya invasion and the attempt at 
occupation of the Tamil country should be 
referred to the period intervening the treaty 
between Seleucus and Chandragnpta, and the 
thirteenth year of Asoka. Their dislodgoient 
from the south must bo referred to the period 

ST *mp\aaa* 

Q«c3utS>jr<j ur'uur rsj. 

Commentary. 

Qpttr uBajjpj pm-crarfioj Quetpji tyRo, aril 
9 *> «i*9. 

Padirrupattu. VI. ufimi. 

" B«yoad Barygara Iho adjoining coast intends in 
a straight lino from north to south ; and bo tbit rogioo 
is sailed Dactainabades. for dochanos in tho language of 
the native* moans " south ", Tho inland country baofe 
from tho coast toward the east comprises many desert 
regions and groat mountains ; and all kinds of wild 
boasts— leopards, olophanU, enormous serpents, hyonaa, 
and baboons of many aorta : and many populous nations, 
as far as the Ganges. 



W. SohofT. Edn. p. 43. 
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of internal weakness and foreign invasions 
between tho fall of the Sungas and the rise of 
the Andhrabhrtyas of tbo PurSnaa which period 
various lines of evidenco indicate as being 
capable of inclusion in the period of M&mulanar 
and others of the third Tamil Academy of 
Madura. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE DAWN OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
I. South Indian Commerce 
India the wonderland of the east, as it is 
even now called, was made known to the west, 
aa it never was before, when the world con- 
queror, Alexander the Great, forced open her 
gates on the north-west. Our knowledge of 
India at all of a definite character may be 
said to extend no fartbor than thin period, as, 
according to the most recent authority, hiu 
connection with India was not much more 
than a great raid. It is matter of common 
knowledge that be had to give up his idea of 
carrying bis conquests right up to the eastern 
limits of the land, (according to hiaown notion 
of the configuration of the earth), owing to a 
mutiny among his soldiers headed by his 
cavalry commander Koinos. Before leaving 
India, however, he divided his conquests on 
this side of the Indian Caucasus into three 
viceroyaltie8 as follows : 
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T~ Paropanisadae, the country west of the 
Indus, with Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, 
for its viceroy. 

II. The Punjab including in it the kingdom 
of Taxila, aud that of Porus ; that of the 
Sophytes together with the territories of ibe 
Oxydrachoi and the Malloi, nnder the Viceroy 
Philip, sou of Mach etas ; leaving the civil 
administration in the hands of the native 
princes. 

Ill- Sindh including the kiogdoin of Mou- 
sikanos, Oxykanos, Sambu3 and Maeris of 
Patalene under Peit-hon, the son of Agenor, 
for itB viceroy. 

Philip was mnrdered in a mutiny, before the 
death of Alexander, and his place was taken 
by Eudamos who remained in India till called 
away in 317 B.C. to help Eomene* against 
Antigonus of Asia, the most powerful among 
the Diadochi. When the Macedonian Empire 
was partitioned a second time in 321 B-C. 
(consequent on the death of Perdiccas, the 
regent of the first partition,) the Indian 
proviuce, east of the Indus, was left ont of 
account, as Peithon had to withdraw to the 
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western bank of the great river. About 305 
B. C. Seleucus Nikator made an attempt to 
revive the euipiro of Alexander in this region, 
but had to relinquish his hold upon tho whole 
of Afghanistan, and enter into a humiliating 
treaty with Cbandragupta, the Maurya emperor 
of India. This personage is believed to have 
been iu the camp of Alexander in the Punjab, 
and, thrown upon his own resources as the 
great Macedonian turned away from the banks 
of the Ravi, he took advantage of tho confusion 
resulting from the departure of Alexander to 
overthrow the Greek provinces in India, and 
the ruling Nanda in Magadha, before he set 
himself up as the first Emperor of India, hither- 
to known to history. In the course of fifteen 
years he was able to make himself so strong 
as to fight Seleucus, not only on equal terms 
but also to extort from him such a valuable 
cession of territory as Afghanistan up to the 
Hindu-Kush. For three generations this 
dynasty held its power undiminished. 
His grandson Asoka, tho great Buddhist 
Emperor of India, was able to hold his 
own with the successors of Seleucus, and 
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maintained with them the diplomatic relations 
thus begun by hie grandfather. It seems to 
be well attested that both Seleucus Nikator 
and Ptolemy Pbiladelphns had sent ambassa- 
dors to the courts of Cbandragupta and Bindu- 
e&ra, although scholars are not wanting yet 
wbo consider the particular edict of Asoka a 
mere boast. With the death of Asoka about 
230 B. C. the Mauryau empire loses its hold 
upon the more powerful and distant of its 
vassals, and the days of the dynasty are 
numbered. 

From this event to the year A.D. 319 the 
date of the rise to power of the Imperial 
Guptas, the history of India is yet quite 
uncertain, although we are able to gain a few 
glimpses as to the general features of the 
history of that period. The Asiatic empire 
of the Seleucidac was attacked simultaneously 
by the Romans and the Gauls from the west 
and north-west, and the Parthians from the 
east. About the beginning of. the second 
century B. C., Parthia made good her 
independence under Arsakcs Mitbridatcs 1, 
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and Baktria under Eukratides.' This was but 
the re Ilex action of the movements of the 
nomad tribes in the far-off plains of Mongolia. 
The great tribe of the Hiung-nu fell with all 
the hostility of immediate neighbours upon the 
Yuch-cbi, and dislodged them from their then 
habitat in the plains of Zungaria. These 
in their turn fell upon the Wu-suog, killed the 
Wu-suug chieftain in battle, and inarched 
further upon the region then in the occupation 
of the Se, Sok or Sakas. Tbe3e last had to make 
room for them aloDg the right bank of the Oxus 
and occupy the country protected by the Indian 
Caucasus. The Yueh-chi were themselves 
defeated by the son of the late Wn-snng 
chieftain. When his father fell in battle 
he found a secure asylum with the lliung- 
nu, who now helped him to regain his lost 
patrimony. It was in tbo course of these 
movements that the Sakas and possibly 
some of the Hiung-nn moved down the 
Kabul valley into India, and occupied the 
country on the rierht- bank of the Indus, another 

1 V. A- Smith. E*rly History of Iodis, p. 210 fl. 
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body probably from the region of Reistan 
occupying right down even to Gujarat. It is 
one of their out-settlements on the Jumna that 
the coins and other antiquities of Muttra 
would seem to warrant. 

While all this was taking place across the 
borders of India, in India itself there was going 
forward a revolution of no less consequence. 
The Mauryan empire was overthrown by 
Pusbyamitra Sunga, the Maurya general, in 
spite of the loyalist minister, a brother-in-law 
of Yegnasena S&takarni of the Dekhan. The 
usurper’s strength was tried by a triple war : — 
(1) against Menander, ruler of Kabul ; (2) against 
Kharavela, the Kalinga ruler of Orissa ; (3) 
against the loyalist Yegnasena and in behalf 
of a counter-claimant to the throne of the 
kingdom of Yidharba. Though for the time 
successful against all these, the empire had 
suffered vital injuries. The Dekhan kingdom 
or viceroyalty becomes so' powerful that the 
Andhras establish an imperial position them- 
selves, and render their quota of service by 
holding out against the 6aka invaders from 
the north-west and west. It must have been 
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io the course of these wars that the occasion 
should have arisen for the founding of the era 
which now goes by the name of Vikram&ditya 
and that under the name of Saka. As to both 
these eras and tbe circumstauces of their origin, 
there is very considerable difference of opinion 
among scholars. In tbe course of the political 
shillings described above, a olan of the Yueh- 
chi, by name Kush&na, was able to push its 
way into India, and establish a kingdom 
in the Punjab including Kashmir. The 
greatest ruler among them, whose empire 
came into touch with the Chinese Empire on 
the one side and the Parthian on the other, is 
Kanishka, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (Mahayana Buddhism). 
Learned scholars associate him with both the 
eraa above referred to, while there are yet 
others, who would dissociate him from either 
and refer him to a period later than both. 
None of them, however, take him beyond the 
period I have marked at the beginning- At 
tbe very beginning of the Christian era then 
the Punjab and the froutier province, including 
Kashmir, were under the Kushanas or their 
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immediate predecessors or tbeir successors. 
Gujarat and Malva, including northern Kon- 
kan, were under the &akas. 

During the period marked out above, we 
have beeu passing from the supremacy of 
Buddhism (if such an expression can be re- 
garded as appropriate at all), through a reasser- 
tion ot the Brahman ascendancy, on to a final 
compromise, ending on the one side in Maha- 
y&nist Buddhism, and on the other, in the 
Hinduism of the Gita. For as Professor Kern 
maintains, on the authority of the Tibeta Q 
historian Taranatba and the Saddharma-pnn- 
darlka, the founder of the M&dhyainika school 
of Buddhism, Nagarjuna, was a disciple of the 
Brahman Rabulabhadra who was much indebt- 
ed to Sage Krishna* Paraphrased, this means 
no less than that these teachers drew a part 
of their inspiration from the Gita. J This is 
borne out by the importance that attaches to 
Bhakti (devotion) in Mah&y&nist Buddhism 
and later Hinduism. 

During all this period of active mutations 



2 Manual of Iodiao liaddbiim, p. 122. 
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both in religion and politics, South India would 
appear to have been out of this great vortex. 
This is a delusion due more to lack of infor- 
mation than to a lack of history. The edicts of 
Asoka, as was stated already, mention the Chola. 
Pandya, Kerala, Satiyaputra and Ceylon 
among those with whom he entered into 
diplomatic relations. Hu thought it worth 
his while to sond his sou and daughter to 
Ceylon as missionaries. These facts put it 
beyond a doubt that tbero was some communi- 
cation between Magadha and Ceylon, generally 
by way of the sea. It is now clear from 
Chapter II that .the neighbouring coast was 
also brought into touch with the north, by 
way of land. The Ceylonese tradition, as 
embodied in the Mahuvamia, is qnite 
in support of this conclusion. Between the 
Mabftr&shtra and Malva there was a great 
trunk road notwithstanding the great forest 
region between them. This road it is that 
has given us the name Dekban (Dakshina- 
patba). Most likely this road wound its way 
over the hills by way of Burhanpur into 
western Malva. The’ middle region waa the 
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forest, which it continued to be even up to the 
days of Hareba. 

During this period, and fora long time after, 
Hindustan (the country north of the Viudbyas) 
kept touch with the outer world by way of 
land mainly ; the south kept itself in contact 
with the rest of the world chiefly by way of 
the sea. That the Hindus did 'not always 
wait for others to come to them for goods is in 
evidence in a variety of ways. There is Erst 
the statement of Cornelius Nepos, who »ays 
that Q.Metellus Celer received from the king of 
the Suevi some Indians, who had been driven 
by storm into Germany in the course of a 
voyage of commerce. 3 This is quite a precise 
fact, aud is borne out by a number of tales of 
voyages with the horrors attending navigation 
depicted in the liveliest colours in certain 
classes of writings both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
Among the places mentioned in the hitter 
classes of sources are those in the East Indian 
Archipelago, such as Java(Savham), Sambhava 
(Karpurasambhavam), Kat&ha (Sumatra), and 



3 1 M.iorindle, Ancient India, p. 110. 
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Kal.abin (Burma) not to mention China. 
It may now be takeu for certain that in the 
sixth and filth centuries B.C. there was consi- 
derable intercourse with Babylooia * and 
through her with Assyria aud the further West. 
The Baveru Jiitaka is certain proof of this 
intercourse by way of the sea. It would thus 
appear that there was some very consider- 
able activity in maritime commerce. They 
used to have lighthouses to warn ships 
and one such is described at the great port at 
the mouth of the Kavery, a brick tower or a 
big palmyra trunk carrying on the top of it a 
huge oil lamp. 

The classical geographers, the author of 
the Periplus aud Ptolemy tue geographer, 
that date respectively about A. D. 80 and 
A.D. 160, exhibit knowledge of a division 
of the country almost the same as the three 
divisions indicated in chapter I. The author 
of The Periplus 5 begins his account of the 

* Tbe Early Commerce of Babylon with India : 700— 
300 B.C. by J. Kennedy J.R.A S 1898. pp. 241—288. 

5 Toe Periplaaof the Erythratia S-» translated and 
odited by W. H Sohofl. Seoe. 42 to 66. 
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west of India with the Indus (Sinthus). He 
says that the river had Beven mouths, shallow 
and marshy, and therefore not navigable. On 
the shore of the central ohannel was the seaport 
Barbaricuin with a capital in the interior of 
the Scytbiaua called Miunagara- (The city of 
the Min, Scythiaus) ; the port Barbaricum 
has uot generally been identified. It seems to 
be the Sanskrit Barbaraka (belonging to the 
country of the Barbara, and therefore the port 
of the people, Barbara, perhaps the same as the 
Gk. barbariau). Passing dowu from there, the 
Periplus comes down the Surashstra coast 
(Syrashtreno) and the Rann of Couch (Klrinou) 
sailing across wbat is the Gulf of Kambay, he 
takes ns to Barygazi (Sans- Bsrukacba, Mod. 
Broach). With this is supposed to oegiu Ariaca 
‘‘which is the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nambauus and of all India." This division 
of that part of thecouotry into Ariaca is also 
made by Ptolemy, aud in the ports given along 
this portion of Ariaca botb Ptolemy and the 
Pei iplus agree except for the omission of some 
in the latter. The southern limit of this coast 
isTindis according to both. The corresponding 
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portion of the country inland is described in 
the Periplus as Xbhira, the coast portion being 
Surashtra, as was already stated. This part of 
the country is described as a fertile country 
producing wheat, rice, sesame oil and clarified 
butter ; cot:on and coarser sorts of cloth made 
therefrom ; pasturing of cattle seems an import- 
antoccupatiou aud the people arc described as 
of great stature aud dark in colour. The chief 
point to note here in connection with this 
statement of the Periplus is that the coast 
under reference is described as the begiuniug 
of tho kingdom of Nambanus and of all India* 
The latter expression indicates clearly that 
whoever Nambanus was, he was at the timo 
that the Periplus was written known to the 
outside world as the king of India. In other- 
words, it seeius to have been the days of the 
Andhra empire of Magadha. The name Nam- 
banus itself is a correction of the text which 
has Mambarus, and Mambarus might well be 
the Larabodara of the pauranic list of the 
Satavahanas or the Andhras of the Dekhan. 
The chronology of the early rulers of these 
Satavahanas cannot yet be regarded as being 
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definitely settled and at any rate the expression 
in the text seems of very doubtful application 
to identify Narabanus with Nabapana, the 
Kshaharatta ruler. After describing the diffi- 
culties of navigating up to the port of Broach 
and the arrangement made by the ruler for 
piloting the vessels safely into the port, the 
Periplus proceeds to give the countries inland 
set over against chat coast between Barbari- 
cuin at the mouth of the Indus obviously and 
Broach. He gives among them Arattas cf 
the Punjab, the Aracboeii of Southern Afghan- 
istan, the Gandaraei (Sanskrit, Gandhara) 
and tho people of Poclais (Sans. Push- 
kalivati) both in the region between the 
Kabul and the Indus in Northern Afghanis- 
tan including also the Northern portions of 
the Punjab, where was also the city of 
Alexandria. Bucephalus located very near the 
Jheluru. Beyond these he says were the war- 
like Bactrians. He give9 an interesting fact 
that in his day coins bearing Greek inscrip- 
tions or Greek legends were prevalent in the 
country round Broach, and they contained, 
according to the Periplus, the devices of the 
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Greek Rulers succeeding Alexander, among 
them Apollodotus and Menander. Coining 
further East from these countries he speaks 
of Ozene (Ujjain), and refers to it as the for- 
mer royal capital. Passing over all that he 
says about the trade of Broach which is not to 
our present purpose, we come in Sec. 50 to 
another statement which is of interest to us 
He says “ beyond Barigasa the adjoining coast 
extends in a straight line from north to south 
and so this region is called Dachinabades, for 
Dachau in the language of the natives means 
“south." The inland country back from the 
coast towards the east comprises many do6ert 
regions and great mountains; and all kinds 
of wild beasts, leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enormoua serpents, hyenas, and baboons of 
many sorts, and many populous nations as far 
aa the Ganges." This clearly indicates that 
he describes the whole of the region known as 
the DakshinSpatha or the Decoan, and tho 
Dandakaranyam of the Sanskrit writers ; the 
central region of India corresponding to our 
modern division of the Dekban. He then 
describes the interior marts of Paitan and 
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Tagara, and of the sea-ports along the 
coast till he reached Naura and Tindis, 
the first marts of Damirioa as be calls 
them (Sanskrit Dramidaca, the correct equi- 
valent of the Greek). Damirioa, some- 
times written by error Lymirica, is the Sans- 
krit Dramidaca which the author must have 
heard in contradistinction to Ariaca. It is 
perhaps a little far-fetched to see in it Tami- 
lakam. With Tindis began according to both 
Ptolemy and the Periplus, the kingdom of 
Cherabothra (Cherapntra or Keraiaputra). The 
next port of importance we come to, is 50 
miles from Tindis again at the mouth of a river ; 
the port called Muziris (Muyiri or Musiri of 
the Tamils, the modern Cranganore). Fifty 
miles further south was the sea-port of 
Nelcynda which the late Mr. Kanakasabhai 
Pillai correctly identified with Nirkunram in 
the country of the Pandyas, This place was 
situated about ten or twelve miles in the inte- 
rior with an out-port at the mouth of the river, 
the village Bacara-Vaikkarai, as we know it 
now. The kings of both these market towns, 
the PeripluB 6aya “ live in the interior.” Tbo 
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imports into Muziris ate given " as a great 
quantity of coin ; topaz, thin clothing, not 
much ; figured linens, antimony, coral, crude 
glass, copper, tin, lead ; winu not much but as 
much as at Barigaza ; realgar and orpimeut ; 
and wheat only for the sailors, for this is not 
dealt in by the merchants there-” The 
exports from this place are the “ pepper coming 
from ‘ Kottanora (Kuttu N&du in the interior) 
“great quantities of fine pearls” ivory, silk 
cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, Mala- 
bathrura from the interior, transparent stones 
of all kinds, diamonds aud sapbires and 
tortoise-shell. “ That from the Cbryse island 
(golden) aud that taken from among tho is- 
lands along the coast of Damirica." One may 
so far compare this slatcmont with tho follow- 
ing two extracts from Tamil Literature 

C **»«>»< 

* r eal «.■«»< i rr, a <i 
jtouQuvJpai&iiaSaiio 

Qfdvaamr. 

urmmi. P Q r«n> 343. 
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Beyond Vaikkurai, the Periplus refers to 
the dark-red mountains and of the district 
{stretching along the coast towards the south 
“Paralia” generally taken as equivalent to 
Pural, coast) ; the first port in this coast 
region is what he calls Balita, identified with 
Varkkali or Janardhauam, which in those 
days had aline harbour and a village by the 
Bea-sbore. Then comes Kum&ri with a cape 
and a harbour. It is also referred to as a 
holy bathing place, and the coast region is 
then described as extending eastwards till it 
reaches Korkai " where the pearl fisheries arc,” 
and the Periplus offers the interesting piece 
of information, “ that they are worked by con- 
demned criminals." Then follows another 
coast region with a region inland called accord- 
ing to the Periplus Argaru, taken to be the 
equivalent of Uraiyur. These two regions of 
the coast country are somewhat differently 
named in Ptolemy. He called the region 

Qaiaw 

©uuiC®)® Glm ,0* 

GimdXmitQfQp 

Ah*m J48. 
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between Nirkunrum and Camorin as in the 
country of Aioi. (Tamil Aay). Then follows 
the region which he calls Kareoi (Tamil 
Karai or Karaiyar, a class of fisherfolk) ; 
and the coast country extending from 
Korkai upwards is spoken of by Ptolemy 
in two divisions. The country of the 
Batoi (Tamil Vettuvar) and Pur&lia in the 
country of the Toringoi (error for Soringoi, 
Cholas). The exports from this region according 
to the Periplus are : the pearls 1 gathered from 
part of what is brought at any time from 

7 Pliny s.ya : (Ch»p. IX 54 — 5 ft) 

"Oar ladies glory in having pearls suspended from 
their 61131)1*4 or two or tbroo of them dangling from their 
ear*, delighted evon with tho rattling of tho pearli aa 
they knock again*! each other ; and now, at tho prevent 
day. tho poorer classes are oven affecting thorn, a* r*oplo 
aro in the habit of saying, that * a pearl worn by a 
woman in public in an good an a liotor walking before 
her/ Nay, eveo more than Ihla. they pat them on their 
feet, and that, not only on tho laco* of their eandaU but 
all over tho «hoc« ; it ia not enough lo wear pearl*, but 
thoy must tread upon thorn, and walk with them under 
foot as well. 

" I once eaw Lollia Paulina* the wife of the Emperor 
Calue— it wae not at any publio festival, or any solemn 
ceremonial, but ouly at an ordioary betrothal eutertaio.. 
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there and a kind of fine muslin called Argaratic. 
The most important ports mentioned in this 
region by the Periplns are three : Camara 
(identified with Kaveripatnam), Poduca (may 
be a Puduvai) and it is doubtful whether it 
stands for Pondicherry or a place in the 
vicinity. Then Sopatma (Tamil Sopattanam 
or fortified port). There come ships from 
what he calls Damirica and from the 
north for the exchange of commodities. Here 
the Periplus has an important statement to 

moot— oovered with emeralds end pearls, wbiob sbooe 
in alternate layers upon her bead, in bor bait, in 
her wreaths, in ber ears, upon her nook, in her 
hraoelete. and on ber fingers, and tho value of wbiob 
amounted in all to 40.000,000 sostorco* . indeod she was 
prepared at once to prove the fact, by showing the 
reoeipt* and acquittances, Nor were these any presents 
made by a prodigal potentate, bat treasures which bad 
deaoeoded to her from ber grandfather, and obtained by 
the spoliation of the provincos. Such are tbo fruite of 
plunder and extortion t It was for thi* reason that 
M. Lollios was bold eo infamous all over the East for 
ebo presents wbiob ho extorted from the klnga ; tho 
result of which nag, Ibat he was denied the friendship 
of Gains Cmaar, and took poison ; and all Ibis was done, 
I say, that his granddaughter might be seen, by the 
glare of lamps, oovered all over with jewels to the amount 
of forty millions of seaterecs ! " 
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make in reBpect of the capacity for navigation 
of the Tamils. In these ports that he men- 
tions, he says were ships of two kinds, those 
intended for coasting voyages as far as Datni- 
rica, as he calls it; these were small and 
large and are called by him Sangara Those 
intended however, for the voyages to Cbryse 
and to the Ganges were called, according to 
him, Colandia, aud are described as very large. 
The term Chryse whioh in Greek is tho equiva- 
lent of gold, seems to refer to SuvarnnabhQmi 
in Sanskrit, and has been identified with the 
Malaya Peninsula, spoken of by tue Periplus 
in another place as an island. That it indi- 
cates the region about the Malaya Peninsula 
is clear from what be says in regard to the 
direction of the land ; “just opposite this river 
(Ganges) there is an island in the ocean the 
last port of the inhabited world to the east 
under the rising sun itself ; it is called 
Cbryse and it has the best tortoise-shell 
of all the places on the Erythraean Sea. 
There are said to be imported into these 
ports everything that is made in Damirica 
" the greatest part of what is got from 
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Egypt." Then he proceeds to mention 
Palipsiranndu, “called by the ancients Tapro- 
bane.” Farther north from this, according to 
him, was the region Masalia and further north 
of this Dosarene (Sans. Dasarna). Ptolemy 
however interpolates between the Chola coast 
and Maisalia (Masalia of the Periplus) the 
oountry of the Arouvarnoi or Arvarnoi (the 
Aruvalar of the Tamils) whose country was 
known to the Tamils in two divisions Aru- 
v&n&du and Aruvft Vada Talai (northern 
Aruva) which woold take us more or less 
close to the mouth of the Krishna river, the 
Mai sal os of Ptolemy. 

Of the trade of this coast, tbc most import- 
ant ports are the three referred to already, 
and the imports of trade are set down : 
“Everything made in Darnirica and the great- 
est part of what is brought at any time from 
Egypt comes here together with most kinds 
of all the things that are brought from Darni- 
rica and of those that are carried through 
Paralia.” 

We have similar reference to the imports 
at Kaveripatam in the Tamil work Patti nap- 
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pali “ horses were brought from distant lands 
beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships, 
gold and precious stones came from the 
northern mountains, sandal and akbir came 
from the mountains towards the west, pearls 
from the southern seas and coral from the 
eastern seas. The produce of the rcgious 
watered by the Ganges ; all that is grown on 
the banks of the Kavery ; articles of food from 
1 1 am or Ceylon and the manufactures of K&la- 
kam in Burma." 8 This looks like a re-Btate- 
ment in a somewhat expanded form of what is 
found briefly stated in the Periplus. Such was 
the condition of industry and commerce of this 
land as far as it is possible for us to picture 
this condition from the evidence available to 
U6. 

II. Internal condition : political, industrial dc. 

To take up the political geography of south 
India as a whole then, the country south of 
the Krishna was divided among ‘ the three 
crowned kings ' and seven chieftains, with an 
eighth coming somewhat later. There were 

8 II. 127 If. and Mr. Kanakaiabbaia 

Tamila 1,800 year# ago, p. 27. 
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a host, of minor chieftains of lesser repute. 
It is the coast region and the more open 
country that belonged to the kings, while the 
middle regions of hills and forests belonged to 
the chieftains, and perhaps even a few tribes 
(Nagas and others). The east coast from 
near the mouth of the Krishna to the south 
of Toudi in the Zamindari of Ramnad, be- 
longed to theChola, although midway between 
the kingdom proper and its northern viceroy- 
iilty of Kancbi lay tbe bill-country round 
Tirukoilur, in the possession of a class of 
chieftains named Malayaman, very often loyal 
supporters of their suzerain, occasionally 
truculent and rebellious. South of the Chola 
kingdom lay that of tbe Pandya, which ex- 
tended from coast to coast, and embraced 
within its borders the modern districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelli, and the State of 
Travancore, taking in also a part of Coim- 
batore and Cochin. This included in it the 
chieftaincies of Aay (the Aioi of Ptolemy) 
round the Podyil hill in the western gbats, 
aud of Evvi round about the port of Korkai 
in Tinnevelli. There were besides the do 
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mains of Peban round the Palnis which 
comes under their sphero of iuflueuce as 
well. North of this and along the western 
ghats on the sea-side lay the territory of the 
Chora : a territory stretching right across the 
Palghat gap through Salem and Coimbatore. 
South Mysore was parcelled out among a 
number of chieftains corresponding to the 
modern P. il ay agars, whose allegiance was at 
the disposal of either, but the more powerful, of 
their neighbour kings. Such were the IrungO 
of Arayam, Pari of Parambunad, Adiyaui&n 
of Tagadiir (Dharraapuri) and Ori of tbe Kolli- 
malais. Tbe first of these was within the 
Mysore territory proper, and to the east of 
his domain lay the Gangas, aud Kongu to the 
south. The northern frontier of tbe Tamil 
land was held by Nannan of the Tula country 
in the West, and Pulliof Vengadam (Tirupati) 
in the east, the further north having been 
the laud of the Aryas (Vadukar) and Dauda- 
ranyara (Sans. Dandakaranyam). 

These chieftaincies were the hone of conten- 
tion between the Cholas and the Cheras. 
WbeD the period under treatment begins, the 
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Cholas are supreme uuder Karikala, "bo 
ascended l be throne, probably after defeatiug 
the Cher* and P&odya in a battle at Vcnnil 
(Koilvenni as it is now called) in the Tanjore 
district. He was a remarkable sovereign who, 
in many ways, contributed to the permanent 
welfare of his subjects, and has consequently 
been banded down to posterity as a beneficent 
and wise monarch. He constructed the 
embankments for the Kavory, and his chief 
port Puhar was the great emporium of the vast 
coast. His reign was long and, taken along 
with those of his two predecessors and the 
successor next following him, constitutes the 
period of the first Chola ascendancy in the 
south. In she reign of his successor a great 
catastrophe befell Puhar, and the city and 
port were both destroyed. This was a hard 
blow to the ascendancy of the Cholas. i»ut 
Karikala had, after defeating his contemporary 
Chera, given one of his daughters iu marriage 
to the son of his vanquished rival. Toia 
alliance stood the Cholas in good stead- 
Karikala’s successor began his reigu with a 
victory, which his heir-apparent won for him, 
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against the Chera and Pandya combined, at 
Kariyir, probably in the Salem district. When 
Puhar was destroyed there was a civil war, 
owing perhaps to iue uu&iioely death of the 
young Chola prince ; and the Chera ruler for 
the time being, advanced through the central 
region. He intervened in favour of his cou- 
sins with effect, as against the rival claimants 
of royal blood, and restored the Chola dynasty 
to some power ; but the ascendaucy surely 
enough passed from them to the Chera. The 
Chera ascendancy under the Red-Chera 
(Scuguttuvao) lasted only one generation ; 
in the reign of his successor tho P&ndyas 
rose to greater importance and the Chera 
suffered defeat and imprisonment at his 
hands. This P&ndya ascendancy probably 
lasted on somewhat longer till about the rise of 
the Pallavas in Kanchi. This course of 
the political centre of gravity in south- 
ern India is borue out in very important 
particulars by the Ceylon Chronicle, called the 
Mah&vamia. According to this work, the 
Cbolas were naturally the greatest enemies of 
the Singaleae rulers. There were usurpers from 
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*.he Chola country in Ceylon in the first century 
B*C.; and there were invasions and counter- 
invasions as, well. On one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 12,000 inhabitants of 
Ceylon and set them to work at ‘ the Kavery ' 
as the Chronicle has it. 9 This looks very 
much like an exploit of KarikSla seeing that it 
was he who built the city of PahSr. King 
Gajab&bu of Ceylon was present at the invita- 
tion of the Red-Chera, to witness the celebra- 
tion of a sacrifice and the consecration of the 
temple to the 1 Chaste Lady ’ (Pattioi DSvi) at 
Vanji, on the west coast. 

The ascendancy of the Chora, however, 
passed away, as already mentioned, to the 
Pandyas in the coarse of one single generation. 
The Red-Chera was succeeded by bis sou, 
‘ the Cbera of the elephant look, ' who was 
his father’s viceroy at Tondi, and figured 
prominently in the wars of his predecessor in 
the middle region. He was defeated and taken 
prisoner in a battle, which he had to tight 
with the contemporary Paudyan, designated 
the victor, at Talayalanganara. With this 

9 Upbun’a Mabavuna., VoL i. p. 228. 
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mishap bo the ruler the Chera ascendancy 
passes away. The Piindyans of Madura take 
their turn now, and continued to hold the 
position of hegemony up to the time that the 
Pailavas rise into importance. This, in brief 
and iu very general terms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning 
and during the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. 

Passing on from the political to the indus- 
trial condition of India, we have already des- 
cribed the principal sea-ports, both on the 
western and eastern seaboard. If, as has been 
pointed out, there were so many thriving ports 
and, if foreign merchants sought these for 
trade at considerable risk of pirates and, if 
there was so much enterprise in sea-going 
among the inhabitants of the country itself, 
the conclusion is irresistible that the country 
had a prosperous industry, and so, on exami- 
nation, it appears certainly, to have been. 
Apart from the coiuplaiuts of Petronius that 
fashionable Roman ladies exposed their 
charm3 much too immodestly by clothing 
themselves in the ‘ webs of woven wind’, as he 
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called the muslins imported from India, Pliny 
says that India drained the Roman empire 
annually to the extent of 55,000,000 sesterces, 
equal to .£ 486, 979'° sending in return goods 
which sold at a hundred times their value in 
India. 11 He also remarks in another place, 
‘ this is the price we pay for our luxuries and 
onr women.’ 

That the industrial arts had received atten- 
tion and cultivation in early times in India is 
in evidence to the satisfaction of the most scep- 
tical mind. The early Tamila divided arts into 
six groups : ploughing (meaning thereby agri- 
culture), handicrafts, painting, commerce and 
trade, the learned arts, and lastly the fine arts. 
Of these, agriculture aud commerce were re- 
garded as of the first importance. Flourishing 
trade pre-supposes a volume of industry, the 
principal of which was weaving then, as it 
also has been until recently. Cotton, silk and 
wool seem to have been the .materials that 

10 Momrohon r Ivm the total £ 11 , 000 , 000 , £ 6 , 000.000 

for Arabia. £ 6,000,000 (or India. 

11 Malabar Manual. Vel. 1, pp. 150-1. 
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were wrought into cloths. Among the woollens 
we find mention of manufactures from the 
wool of rats, which was regarded as parti- 
cularly warm. There are thirty varieties 
of silks mentioned, each with a distinctive 
appellation of its own, as distinguished from 
the imported silks of China which bad a separ- 
ate name. The character of the ootton stuffs 
that were manufactured is indicated by the 
comparisons instituted between them and, 
‘ sloughs of serpents' or ‘ vapour from milk’ ; 
and the general description of these as ‘ those 
fine textures the thread of which could not be 
followed even by tho eye.’ 

The chief exports from the country, as the 
author of the Periplua says, were these: * The 
produce of the soil likepeppor, great quantities 
of the best pearl are likewise purchased 
here, ivory, silk in the web, spikenard from 
the Ganges, Malabatbrum from the countries 
further to the east, transparent stones of 
all sorts, diamonds, rubies and tortoise-shell 
from the golden Chersonese or from the 
islands off the coast of Damirike. This is 
all from the port of Muziris on the wost coast. 
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He goes on to say : 1 There is a great resort 
of shipping to this port for pepper and mala- 
bathrum ; the merchants bring out a large 
quantity of spice, and tbeir other imports are 
topazes, stibium, coral, flint, glass, brass, and 
lead, a small quantity of wine as profitable as 
at Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and 
wheat, not for sale but for the use of the crew. 
That Pliny’s complaint about tbo drain was 
neither imaginary nor hypersensitive is in 
evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris 
in one of the ancient classics of Tamil litera- 
ture. 13 ‘Musiri to which come the well-rigged 
ships of the Yavanas, bringing gold and 
taking away spices in exchange.’ 

Regarding the trade of tbe east coast, here 
follows to imports into of Puhar : ‘ Horses 
were brought from distant lands beyond the 
seas, pepper was brought in ships : gold and 
precious Btonos came from the northern moun- 
tains towards the west ; pearl from the southern 
seas and coral from the eastern seas- The 
produce of the region watered by the GangeB ; 

13 See nolo 6 p. 120 above. 
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all that is grown on the banks of the Kavery; 
articles of food from llam (Ceylon) and tho 
manufacture? of K&laham (Burma), 15 were 
bronght there for sale as was stated already. 
The products of particular importance recei- 
ved in the port of Toudi (East or Cboia 
Tondi in the Ramnad Dt.) are aghir (a kind 
of black aroraatio wood), flno silk, camphor, 
silk stuff (from China), candy, sandal, scents ; 
and these articles and salt were carried 
into the interior by means of wagons drawn by 
teams of oxen, slowly trudging along through 
town and village, effeoting exchanges with com- 
modities for export. Tolls were paid on the 
way, and the journey from the coast up the 
plateau and back again occupied many months. 
A brisk and thriving commerce with the cor- 
responding volume of internal trade argues 
peace, and the period to which the above 
description will apply must have been a period 
of general peace in the Peninsula. They did 
not forget in those days to maintain a regular 
customs establishment, the officials of which 

>9 P.KlQ.piUi, 127 ff. .od Tha Tamila 1800 ynn 
■go p. 27. 
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piled up the grain and stored up the things 
that could not immediately be measured and 
appraised, leaving them in the dockyards care- 
fully sealed with the tiger signet of the king . 14 

The Tamils built their own ships ; and 
in the other crafts of the skilled artisan they 
seem to have attained some proficiency, 
though they availed themselves of experts 
from distant places. In the building of the 
royal palace at Puhar, skilled artisans from 
Magadba, mechanics from Mi rad am (Mah- 
ratta), smiths horn Avanti (Malva), carpen- 
ters from Yavana, worked :a together with the 
artisans of the Tamil laud. There is mention 
of a temple of the most beautiful workmanship 
in the same city, built by the Gurjjaras . 16 In 
the building of forts and in the providing 
of them with weapons and missiles, both for 
offence and defence, the Tamils bad attained 
to something like perfection. Twenty-four 
such weapons are mentioned among the de- 
feuces of Madura. 



u P.tfmappilai, 134.6. 

15 Manimukhalai, Canto xix, 11T07 and tt. 
1® Ibid xviii. 1, 145. 
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Pawing from the industrial to the literary, 
social and religious condition of the south, 
which we have so far been considering, we 
have again to do with the three kingdoms, 
each with a capital city and a premier port. 
The Cholas had their capital at Uraiyur, with 
Pubar for an alternative capital and chief 
port; the Pandyas had their capital at 
Madura, with the port and premier viceroyaltv 
at Korkai j the Cheras had their capital at 
Vanji, with the principal port and viceroyalty 
at 1'oudi. The Cholas bad their premier 
viceroy, who was generally the heir apparent, 
or at least a prince of the blood, at Kanchi. 
These towns and ports, therefore, bulk very 
largely in the literature and literary traditions 
of the period. The road from Kanchi to 
Trichinopoly appears to have passed through 
Tirukkoilur. From Trichinopoly (i.e. Uraiy&r) 
to Madura it lay along the more arid parts of 
the Tanjore district to Kodumbai in the state 
of Pudnkotta, and thence to Nedumgiilara ; 
from which place the road broke into three, 
and led up to Madura in three brauches. 
From this last town a road kept close to the 
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banka of the river Vaigai up to the Palois ; 
and from there it went up the hilla and down 
again along the banka of the Periy&r to the 
town of Vanji, situated near its mouth. 
There were also othpr roads besides ; one at 
least, from Vanji to the modem Karoor and 
thence on to TirukkoilOr. 

Theso roads were not Rafe in all parts alike, 
there being certain portions of them that 
passed through desert regions, inhabited by 
wild tribes, who were a cause of terror to the 
wayfarers, particularly those who had some- 
thing to lose, notwithstanding the fact that 
robbery was punished with nothing short of 
impalement. Journeys were none the less 
frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, or in 
search of patronage for learning, or for the 
profits of commerce. 

The rulers in those days held before them 
high ideals of government. Their absolute 
authority was limited by the 'five great assem- 
blies,’ as they were called, of ministers, priests 
generals, heralds, (spies), and ambassadors. 
These may be the same as the Pancha-mahi- 
pradh&nas of Sanskrit, and may be the same 
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as the Mab&matras associated wish the prince- 
ly viceroy* of the Asoka Inscriptions. There 
appear to have been a geuural permit for a 
learned Brahman to speak his mind in any 
durbar ; and these Brahmans often gave out 
theiropiuions most fearlessly. This privilege 
was similarly accorded also to men of learning- 
I given few instances in illustration. A Brah- 
man pilgrim from the Cbola country happened 
to be preRent at the Chera court, when the 
Chera King gave orders to bis ministers to eel 
his army in motion to avenge au insult that 
some northern princes, be was told, had given 
him. The minister’s remonstrance and the 
reluctance of the general were overruled. This 
Bra'nmau got up and pointed out, in a speech, 
that be had warred for the fifty years of bis 
reign in order to safeguard his earthly interests 
but had done very little to provide for himself 
in the life to come. Of course the expedition 
was countermanded, and the king began to 
make provision for the future. A young Pandya 
king of the next generation showed himself 
too enthusiastic for war, and it fell so the lot 
of one of the poets at court to weau him of 
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this war craze. . In a poem of 850 lines be 
conveyed the hint to the king. 11 If language 
can be conceived as the art of concealing 
thought, here is an instanco par excellence. 
The next instance takes us to the court of 
Vaiyy&vikkonpernm-Peban who neglected his 
wife Kannaki. A number of poets of the first 
rank interceded and restored him to her. The 
next case that I will mention here is that of a 
poet, wno enjoyed the patronage of successive 
Chola rulers, lie found that at the end of 
a civil war the victorious Choia was about to 
put to death his vanquished cousin. The poet 
pointed out that the victory tarnished the good 
name of the Cholas, quite as much as the 
defeat, and that he did not know whether to 
rejoice for the victorious Chola or weep for the 
vanquished oue. The intercession was cer- 
tainly effective. These illustrations show in 
addition the respect that learning commanded. 
1 shall permit myself one more illustration to 
show this respect. The warlike Pandya refer- 
red to already, came to the throne young. He 
‘ 1 This is tho famous piooo known an Maduraikkaoji, 
one of ibe PaltnppaUu collection. 
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had immediately to go to war against a combi- 
nation of bin two neighbours and bia court was 
naturally anxious as to the result. Tue young 
prince in a poorn, full of pootic grace assured 
them that he would return victorious and 
that if he should fail, the poets of his court 
including Mangudi Marudan, might cease to 
attend. 

The ideal of justice set before them in those 
days was something unattainable. They strove 
their utmost to attain to the sublimity of their 
ideal ; and a king was judged good or bad upon 
the degree of success he achieved in this parti- 
cular branch of his duties. ‘ Oh the kiug he is 
to blame if the rains fail ; he is to blame if 
woman go astray. What is there in a king's 
estate, except perpetual anxiety, that 
people should envy the position of a king 
for!’ Learning went in search of patronage. 
There must have been a very considerable 
output of literature. It was doubtless to check 
the growth of the weed of learning that a body 
of censors called the Sangain must have been 
instituted. It is a number of works, which are 
believed to have received the imprimatur of 
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this learned body, that has been the source of 
all this information regarding this period. 
This is not the place to enter into the question 
of the origin of Tamil literature ; or of its 
independence or otherwise ; or of its connexion 
with the literature of Sanskrit. But I may 
remark in passing that Tamil literature (as 
distinot from language) cannot lay claim to 
that independence that its votaries demand 
for it with more zeal than argument. Learning 
was somewhat widespread and much &ougbt 
after. Women had their share of learning, as 
the number of women poets indicates. Nor 
was this learning confined to the Brahman 
although he was the sole custodian of the 
northern lore.' 

In matters religious there was a happy con- 
fusion. Jains, Buddhists, Brahmans, &aivas, 
Vaishnavas, and people of other persuasions 
both major and minor, all lived together and at 
peace with one another. 1 There were splendid 
temples in the city dedicated to the worship 
of the celestial tree Kalpaka. (the wish giving 
tree), the celestial elephant Airavata, Vajrayu- 
da (the thunderbolt of Indra), Baladeva, 
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Riirya, Chandra, Siva, Subramanya, 8§ta- 
v&hana, (Aiyanar in Tamil or Siista in Mai. 
and Sans :) Jina or Nirgratba, Kama (god 
of love), and Yaroa (God of death). There 
were seven viharas reputed to have been 
bnilt by Indra, the king of the gods, iu which 
dwelt no less than 300 monkB (Buddhistic). 
The temple of Yama was outstide the walls of 
the town, in the burial ground in the city of 
Puhar, the capital of the Cholas. The three 
rival systems of the Brahmans, and those of 
the Jains and Buddhists flourished together 
each with its own clientele unhampered by 
the others in tbo prosecution of its own holy 
rights. The Brahman was not regarded an 
inconvenience, but the general feeling was that 
he was indispensable to the prosperity of the 
state. A devout Buddhist and au ascetic Jain 
prince both speak of him with great respect. 
He was the custodian of the bidden lore, («*>,», 
the Veda) ho was the guard an of the sacred 
fire, the source of material prosperity to the 
state ; he was the person who perfor- 
med the sacrifices according to the difficult 
orthodox rites, find who brought timely raiD. 
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These are the terms in which these heterodox 
writers roler to him. Hu had a function in 
society and he discharged it faithfully. The 
whole attitude both of the orthodox and also 
of the heterodox, in matters religious, was 
the pity of the one for the ignorance of the 
other; but nothing more bitter, as Max Muller 
has very well pointed out. 

Animism seems to have played an import- 
ant part in the religious system of thoso days. 
There was a temple consecrated to the 4 Chaste 
Lady ' (I’attini Devi), as she was called, who 
died in cousequence of the murder of her hus- 
band. Her images are preserved in temples 
up to the present times for, according to Dr. 
A.K. Kumarasaini, 18 some of the images depict- 
ed in illustration of the auoieut art of Ceylon 
are of this deified womeu. Sati was in vogue, 
but under well recognised limitations. This 
was permitted only to woman, who had 
neither natural guardians to fall back 
upou, nor childreu to briug np. That it 
was not uncommon for young women to 



J.R.A.S. 1909. d. 292. 
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return to their parents widowed is vouched 
for by a comparison that a poet institutes 
between the approach of darkuess and the 
return of tbo widowed young woman, whose 
husband had lately fallen in war. Annual 
festivals were oelebrated with great eclat, aud 
one of tbo grandest was that to Indra cele- 
brated at Pubar- I have gathered my facts 
from a vast body of Tamil literature only 
recently made available to the student. I now 
proceed to considor the sources of the informa- 
tion, which are tbe classical writers, Indian 
literature, Tamil and Sanskrit, and tbe 
Ceylonese chronicle. Of the first group, Strabo 
wrote in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius ; 
Pliny published his geography in A.D. 77 ; 
the Periplus of the Erythnenean Sea was 
written in the first century A-D. probably A.D. 
60 but not later than A.D. 80 ; Ptolemy wrote 
his geography about A.D- 150 ; tbe Peutin- 
gerian Tables were composed in A.D. 222. 
There were other writers who wrote later, but 
we are not concerned with them directly. I 
would draw attention to three points, taken 
from the works of classical writers. 
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Pliny remarks : ' At the present-day voyages 
are made to India every year, and companies 
of archers aro carried on board, because the 
Indian seas are infested by pirates'. Later on 
he says : ‘ It (Moziris) is not a desirable 
place of call, pirates being in the neigh- 
bourhood, who occupy a place oalled Nitrias ; 
and besides it is not well supplied with wares 
for traffic’. This was before A.D. 77. Ptolemy 
regarded this port Muziris as an emporium, 
and places the country of Aioi south of 
Bakarai. Though Ptolemy docs mark the 
division of the Konkan coast extending north- 
wards of Nitra (Nitrias of Pliny) and up to 
the port of Mundagara, which is identified with 
some place not yet definitely accepted in the 
southern Mahratta country north of Goa, as 
Ariako Andron Peiraton, meaning the Ariaka 
of the pirates in his time, says no more 
of pirates at all; meaning there was no piracy, 
&c. The Periplus on the contrary does make 
mention of the piratic character of this coast 
and gives a straightforward account of its 
active prevalence at the time in regard to the 
ports in the neighbourhood. The bearing 
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of this wc shall see presently . 10 The Peutin- 
rjerian Tables state dearly that two Roman 

19 Tho following account from Marco Polo o( thin ooeat 
ii worth noting: 

" Thero go forth every year more than a hand rod cor- 
sair vessels on cruise. These pirates take with tbem 
their wivo* and children, sod stay oat the whole eom* 
mer. Their method is to join in fleets of 20 or 30 of theeo 
pim to voosnis together, sod then they form what they 
eall a sea cordon, that is, they drop oS till there is ao 
Interval of & or 6 miles between ship and abip, so that 
they cover something like a hundred mile* of sea, and 
no merchant ship ean escape them. For when any one 
ooraair light* a vessel a signal is mad*, by fire or smoke, 
and then the whole of them make for this, and seine 
the merchants and pluoder them. After they havo 
plundered litem they let them go, saying, ' Go along 
with you and r*l more gain, and that mayhap will fall 
to ti> also y But now tho morcUonts ero nwaro of ibis, 
and go so well manoed and armed, and with such groat 
ships, that they don’; fear tho corsairs. Still mishaps 
do befall them at times “ 

He also notes in respoct of tho kingdom of Ely the 
following : — 

" If any ship entors their estuary aad anchors there, 
having hrsn bound for some other port, they seize her 
and pluoder tbo oargo. For they say, ' You wore bound 
for somewhere else, and 'tis God has sent von hither to 
os, so we havo a right to all your goods.' And they 
think it is no sin to act thus. And this naughty custom 
prevails all over the provinces of Indie, to wit, that if a 
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cohorts were maintained in the same town 
for the protection of Roman commerce. 

Mr. Sewell, who has made an elaborate 
Btudy of the Roman coins found in India, 
considers that an examination of the coin-finds 
lead to the following conclusions 

1. There was hardly any commerce between 
Rome and India during the Consulate- 

With Augustus began an intercourse which, 
enabling the Romaas to ohtaiu oriental luxu- 

ship is dnvoo by stress of weather into some olier port 
than that to which it was bound, is wan sure to ba 
plundered. But if a ship oamo bound originally So lbs 
place, tboy roceivo it with all honor and .-ivb it duo 
protocUoo.- 

It would ba interesting to note as Yule ronarlte that 
it was In tbieiwighbourhood tomt Ibn Batula feli into th« 
hands of pirates aod was 'elrippol to tha vary drawers. 1 
Thai region continued to bo piratioal up so She day# of 
divo and Watson as wo know. In uho day- of Sivaji it 
oontinuvd to be piratical al«>, a* be is said to have 
replied to an Bagtlih embassy protesting ■gainst this 
piracy that " is was against the laws of Couclion “ 
" lo ros-oro any ship or go»i* tbas were driven ashore.” 
The central Asian ambassador Abd-er-Biizak I- as 
sometbiog to say of pirat-is noar tbs Caliaut coast, 

Maroo. Polo: Yule and Cordier (3rd Edo.) ill Cnap. 
XXIV and XXV. pp. 385-392. 

* J.R.A.9., 1904. p. 591. 
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ries daring the early days of the empire, 
culminated about the time of Nero, who died 
A.D. 68. 

3. From this time forward the trade de- 
clined till the date of Caracalla, A.D. 217. 

4. From the dato of Caracalla it almost 
entirely ceased. 

5. It rovived again, though slightly, under 
the Byzantine emperors. 

He also infers that the trade under the 
early emperors was in luxuries ; under the 
later ones in industrial products, and under the 
Byzautines the commerce was with the south- 
west coast only, and not with the interior. 
Ho differs from those who find an explana- 
tion of this fluctuation in the political and 
social condition of India itself, and the facili- 
ties or their absence for navigating the seas ; 
and considers that the cause is to be sought 
for in the political and social condition of 
Rome. 

From an examinatiop of the second class of 
my sources of information aloae, we find that 
there was a period when South India was 
under great rulers, who gave the country peace 
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and thus provided the indispensable security 
for commerce. This period can be shown to 
correspond to that of the Roman empire from 
Augustus to Caracalla. After this period, wc 
find the country in a condition of political 
flux. So then we may still find one, at 
least, of the most potent cauaes of this 
commercial decline in the internal condition of 
India itself. Pliny and Ptolemy do not men- 
tion the Roman cohorts at Muziris which the 
Pentingerian Tables do. The first exploit of 
the Red Chera’s father is the destruction of 
the Kadambu 91 tree on the sea coast. Another 
compliment that the poets never miss an oppor- 
tunity of bestowing upon this Red-Chera him- 
self is that the Chera fleet sailed on the waters 
of that littoral with a sense of dominion and 
security. The Kadambu mentioned above is 

ai (i) ufti Q**9iQfii£> yAai 

II. 11 II. 1213. 

(Q) Q<l iQg. 

II. 12 I. 3 

(3) £>**><5 

u®fiSn>ocr :.&*r . 

II. 17. U. 5 6. 
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explained as a tree of extraordinary power 
whioh could not be cut down by ordinary roan. 
I rather think from the context that it has 
reference to a piratical rendezvous of the tribe 
of people who became known as the Kadambas 
later. This view seems to be direotly counten- 
anced by the extract 3 on the last page which 
sayB in effect that he crossed the sea, destroyed 
the Kadatnbu and brought bis enemies to 
subjection to him. 89 If this view be correct, 
the advent of the said Chera brought along 
with it security. This would be in conformity 
with Ptolemy’s reference to Aay, who was one 
of the seven chieftains known to literature as 
' the last seven patrons’. Prom the body of 
works known to Tamil scholars as Sangam 
works their contemporaneity could easily be 
established. I have examined this question 
elsewhere (in the Appendix on The Augustan 

98 It would he nothing surprising i( the K»<]<nibu 
tron. tho oountry-d»tr or some tree liko ir. had boon the 
tree- totem of this tribe. One Iran in particular might 
ba*s been regarded as peculiarly sacred by lire triha liko 
tbo famous Oak at Didooa of tba ancient Greek* or the 
slightly leee famous 0«k trunk of tbo Sasom of tbe days 
ol CbarlemacDe. 
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Age of Tamil Literature), and fiad the name 
Aay a distinctive name of two individuals 
and not quite of a family. The Aay must have 
been the contemporary of, or a little older 
thau, Ptolemy, and the age of Ptolemy would 
practically be the age of the Red-Chera, and 
the Cbera ascendancy. This conclusion only 
confirms what has l*>en arrived at independ- 
ently of this class of evidence. Gajababn of 
Ceylon, who visited the Rcd-Ohera almost at 
the end of bia reign, ruled according to the 
Ceylonese chronicle from A. D- 113 to 136. 
Allowing for the difference between the 
Ceylonese date of the Nirvana of the Buddha, 
and that arrived at by modern scholars, as Dr. 
Fleet, namely sixty years, that date for Gaja- 
bSho would be A. D. 173 to 193. The Chera 

ascendancy then would cover the latter two- 
thirds of the second century A.D. Here has to 
be brought in the Paisacbi work Brihat Katha. 
Among the temples mentioned as having been 
found at Puhar was one dedicated to S'itava- 
hana. This personage was the ruler in whose 
conrt flourished the minister Gunadya, who 
was the author of this stupendous work 
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which stands at the root of all romantic 
literature in India, whether in Sanskrit or 
any vernacular, and may be of the rest 
of the world as well. It was a translation 
of this work that set the fashion in Tamil 
for the composition of the romantic epics. 
The age of the original is still matter under 
investigation. The latest authority on the 
question is the Dutch scholar Speyer, who 
would place it in the third century A. D- at the 
earliest— a date clearly impossible according 
to our line of inquiry. I shall not say more 
about it here now ; but only remark that one 
of tbo works clearly based upon this, has to be 
referred to a period anterior to the astronomer, 
Varahamihira A. D. 533. This work, MANI- 
MEKHAL A refers to the aaterism nnder which 
the Buddha was born as the fourteenth; which, 
according to the modern computation, follow- 
ing Var&hamihira, ought to bo the seventeenth. 
The Ceylon Chronicle al 60 deserves to bo 
investigated more carefully. So far investiga- 
tions from different points of view only appear 
to confirm its chronology, except for the 
possible correction made above. 
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The date of the death of Oaracalla corres- 
ponds closely to the disappearance of the S&ta* 
vShanas of the Dekhan. According to the latest 
opinion the power of the Kushanas also 
vanished about the same period. In South 
India likewise the PAndya ascendancy passes 
into darkness. The century following is one 
of the dark spot3 in Indian History, until the 
rise of the Guptas in the north of the 
Chalukyas in the Dekhan, aad of the Pal lavas 
in the south. 

Before closing, I may refer to the conclu- 
sions of a scholar, T- C. Evans, who has 
studied the India of this period in a thesis, 
Greek and Roman India, contributed to the 
Anglo-American Magazine for 1'JOl. He con- 
cludes that “ The Greek invader found there 
an ancient aud highly organised society differ- 
ing little in its usages and modes of living 
from those which exist at the present time ; 
and although there are no means of verifying 
the conjecture, it is not unlikely that tho popu- 
lation of the peninsula was as great in that 
period as in onr own." Commenting on this, 
my friend Mr. W-H. Scboffof the Philadelphia 
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Commercial Museum makes Ibc following re- 
marks : “If this view is correct, India was the 
most populous region of the world at the time 
of the Periplus, as it was tue most cultivated, 
the most active, industrial and commercial, 
the most highly organised socially, the most 
wretched in the poverty of its teaming 
millions and the least powerful politically," 
He further follows that "the economic 
status of the country made it impossible 
that auy one of these should possess poli- 
tical force commensurate with its population, 
resources and industries. It was made up of 
vnlago communities, and organised military 
power only so far as they wero compelled to 
do so ;and they were relatively unconcerned 
in tuu dynastic changes, except to note the 
change iu their oppressors." While there is 
a great deal '.bat is just in these remarks, 
some of them fail to take note of the time, 
and the circumstances, on which we are pas- 
sing judgment from our twentieth century 
standard of political justice. The very extent 
of She con u try and the necessarily inferior 
character of the communications would 
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make aoy other organisation than that of 
the village communities inefficient in the 
extreme. It is true perhaps that they had 
not the military power necessary for all time ; 
but such as it was it often proved at any rute 
equal to the strain imposed upon it, often by 
successfully defending the country against 
foreigners. After all there is the possibility 
of a difference of ideal in organisation. A 
society essentially organised for peace and 
its requirements is certainly defectively orga- 
nised for purposes of war. If the Hindu 
society at any time had been organised on 
any basis, it certainly was on the basis of peace 
and the happiness of the bulk of the 
people. It is this ideal that has the merit 
as well as the defect of Hindu organisations 
throughout tbe history of India. It ip. not 
difficult to understand by a comparison of 
the organisation of the British Empire at 
the present time which can be looked 
upon as having been made on an economic 
basis, with that of the German empire, which, 
at any rate, recent history shows to have been 
organised upon a basis for war. It ought 
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rather to be said to the credit of the early 
Hindus that they regarded war so far an 
abnormal state of affairs that they had to pro- 
vide for it only in an exceptional sort of way, 
and this is evident both in their organisation for 
peace, and in that of war, as far as it is possible 
for us to mako out from the material available 
to U3. About the very time of the Periplus, 
the Tamilian rulers of the West coast were 
quite able to hold their own as against the 
Greeks on tho sea, and, though finally van- 
quished, it was the Punjab armies that made 
a very good stand against Alexander. Chandra* 
gupta could oven lay claim to a victory against 
the most redoubtable of Alexander’s generals. 
These instances ought to make us pause 
before accepting sweeping statements either 
as to military incapacity or to unfairly uneven 
distribution of property in the organisation 
of Indian society. 'I may quote here an 
address that a poet made to a king, a parti- 
cularly warlike one, on the ideals that he 
ought to set before him at a time when there 
was perhaps some need for war. Here is a 
literal translation of the passage as far as -a 
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beautiful Tamil poem could be rendered into 
English prose. “ Like the single eye that 
adorns the Majestic crescent face of Siva, 
who, with Mount Meru for his bow, the great 
serpent for its string, destroyed the triple 
fortifications of the Riksbasas to give victory 
to the valiant host of the Dovaa, O Mara, of 
the flower garland ! Great among Kings; great 
though your army may count, elephants of 
high mettle, horses of exceeding fleetness, 
high cars with tall Hags and valiant soldiers 
eager for war, remember tbo Majesty of a 
monarch lies foremost in his walking the path 
of rectitude. Therefore may you be blessed 
with long life, without swerving ever so little 
from the path of rectitude because the people 
concerned are ours ; without in the least dis- 
counting the good found in those not of us ; 
may your valour shine with the brilliance of 
the sun. May your power of protection show 
in it all the beneficent coolness of the moon. 
May your charity bo as seasonal and impar- 
tial os that of the rain itself. With the three 
great virtues just mentioned may your days 
count more than tho sands of the sea washed 
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ashore by the winds, on the coast of 6endil 
(Tiruchendur) where staads the great KuruS- 
ra.” It would only be fair to ibe ancients to 
give them the ordinary credit of their having 
honestly attempted to pursue the ideal they 
eet before themtielves. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE CBRONOLOGY OF THE fsANGAM WORKS 
80 CALLED. OF TAMIL LITERATURE 



This subject has been, for very near a century, 
regarded as of tbo utmost importance by those 
engaged in research work as well as by those 
engaged in the study of Tamil, the eldest 
among the sisterhood of languages known 
commonly as the Dravidian languages. In the 
early years of the last century Bishop Cald- 
well made what perhaps was then the most 
successful attempt at fixing the age of this 
body of literature and brought what he called 
‘ the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature’ to 
the 9th or 10th century of the Christian era- 
Since then there have been a series of attempts 
several of them merely re-stating Caldwell’s 
conclusions ; while various others were made to 
controvert them and give a higher antiquity 
to this Augustan Age. The recent editors of 
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Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar allow the 
following statement to remain : — " The 
Period of the predominance of Jainas (the 
predominance in intellect and learning give 
rarely a predominance iu political power) was 
the Augustan Age of Tamil literature, the 
period when the Madura College, a literary 
association, appears to have flourished and 
when the Kural, ChintSmani, and classical 
vocabularies and grammars written.’’ 1 This 
period is ascribed to the 9th or 10th century 
A.l)< and the editors are content to leave this 
with a foot note: "Modern researches point 
to a much earlier date than that given here." 
Tnis Caldwelliau tradition has been handed 
on almost unbrokeu to the prescut time. We 
find the statement repeated with hardly any 
modification in Reinhold Rost's article on 
Tamil, iD the 11th edition of the Encyolopadia 
Britaunica ; and with some slight modification 

1 What oror oUn may bo prorod or oo, this old oUssih- 
OttUon. by roligioo, of porioiis olthor of literaturo or art 
must be given up as it find* no support of any kind to 
justify its being kept up. 
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in Frazer’s “ A Literary History ol India ” 
aud the new edition of tho Imperial 
Gazetteer Volume, II. This position did 
not go unchallenged, however. It was 
the late Mr. P. Suudaram Pillai of Trivan- 
drum who took np tho challenge first. In 
one or two essays that he contributed on 
this particular subject he did much destruc- 
tive work, but did not essay in constructive 
work, relating to this particular period, 
though it must be said to bis credit that 
he succeeded iu fixing, one or two mile- 
stones in Tamil Literature. The greatest 
constructive effort was made by another 
lamented Tamil scholar, the late Mr. Kanaka- 
sabbai Pillai, whose work, however, was marred 
by a too ambitious attempt at working out 
details before the main lines could hardly 
be regarded as fixed. This defect notwith- 
standing, his work brought together a great 
deal of matter which bad remained buried 
in manuscripts inaccessible even to the learned, 
and understood, if accessible, by but a few. 
This work was done by him in tho last 
decade of the last century and in the 
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firet two or three years of the present. It 
was about the end of this scholar’s work 
that a muoh respected European Scholar, 
connected intimately with Madras, both as 
occupying an honoured place upon the 
High Court bench, and holding the position of 
the Vice-Chancellorship of our University, 
took up the question and restated the case in 
support of Caldwell’s theory with rauoh force, 
considerable learning and great judgment. This 
was the late Mr. L. C. Innes who discussed tho 
whole question of the various periods of 
Tamil literature in what was then the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review, in an article 
entitled the Age of Ma^ikkavasagar. One 
small identification in it in the fixiug of this 
Augustan Age drew my attention to this 
particular investigation and I raised by no 
means a respectful protest against it in a 
short article which I contributed to the Chris- 
tian College Magazine. The letter that he wrote 
in reply to this protest, of which I sent him 
a printed copy, led me on, thanks to the 
stimulus of that judicial minded good man to, 
make an effort at fixing this Augustan Age 
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from my point of view. " The Augaataa Age. 
of Tamil Literature " was written by me in 
the first instance for the Madras Review and 
published, again in a somewhat modified 
form, in the Indian Antiquary as a general 
introduction to a contemplated series of articles 
on " Celebrities in Tamil Literature," poets 
and patrons alike. This was again publish- 
ed, with permission, by the Tamilian Ar- 
chieologicSl Society in the Tamil Antiquary. 
The essay attempted to set forth the then 
available evidence both literary and historical 
leading to the following conclusions: — 

(1) “ That there was an age of great literary 
activity in Tamil to warrant the existence of 
a body like the traditional Sangam”. 

(2) " That the period of thegreatost Sangam 
activity was the age when Schguttuvan Sera 
was a prominent character in South Indian 
politics". 

(3) “ That this age of Sehguttuvau wan the 
second century of the Christian era." 

(4) “ That these conclusions find support in 
what iB known of the later history of South 
India. 
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Since this was published there have been to 
my knowledge two constructive efforts of which 
one is that contained in a life of AePgnttu- 
vao in Tamil written hy Pandit M. Ragava 
Aiyaoear of the Tamil Lexicon Office, road in 
the first instance as an essay before thp Tamil 
Aangnm at its meeting in Ramnad in May 
1913. The other is a final statement, of 
various efforts in detail in regard to this matter 
by Mr. Snbramaniya Iyer, Assistant F.pigra- 
phist to the Government of Madras, in the 
Christian College Magazine of the year 1914, 
in an article entitled the Ancient History of 
the Pfmdya Country. I propose attempting 
to examine the position of these two scholars 
and restate my case in the light of the criti- 
cism thus made to see how far my position 
has to be revised and to what extent it requires 
to be altered. 

Taking the latter first the point that calls 
for attention is that he relies, for settling this 
mnch disputed chronology, on a few copper 
plate grants of the Pandya Kings, and one or 
two stone inscriptions relating to them, and 
hopes from these aids to settle the question 
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fioally. The following long extracts from his 
paper would exhibit his position in respect of 
the others who bad oarried on similar investi- 
gations before him mast fairly to himself. 

‘Ah has been remarked already the dates 
when these poems were composed are not given 
anywhere. To settle this question with any 
amount of probability, we are naturally forced 
to look for information from external sources. 
Even in tbiR direction, there was not much 
to help us till recently. The discovery of 
the Siuuamanur plates and the information 
supplied in the Velvikudi grant of the 
Paodya kings have placed a lot of reliable 
matter before the earnest student of ancieul 
history and a careful examination of their 
contents is sure to enable him to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution which has all along 
been sought for in vain. The previous 
scarcity of materials served only to mislead 
inquirers a - 

1 For purposes of history we can freely adopt 
the accounts given in Puran&uQru, Pattup- 



a A fuller ExemiDsHoD of ibeee follow* in Cb. vii. 
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pit$u, Padirruppattu, etc. These poems have 

been edited in an admirable way by Mabama- 

hopadyaya V. Swammatliier who gives now 

and then short notices of Abate which has 

not yet appeared in print. Although Silap- 

padikaram and Manimekhalai are classed 
* 

among the Sangatn works, l entertain serious 
doubts as to whether they speak of contom- 




tbat great caution is necessary before utilis- 
ing wholesale the materials contained in 
them. I know I am mortally wounding the 
feelings of several savants of Tamil litera- 
ture who would at once pour forth a volume 
of abuse if I were considered a worthy rival 
of theirs. Fortunately I am not such a one. 
But all the same I wish to record here my 
reasons for bolding the position. The two 
works in question contain a romantic account 
of a certain Kannagi famed for chastity and 
of Manimekhala the daughter of a hetaira of 
Kanijagi’a husband Koval an. Enraged at an 
unreasonable murder of her husband, Kannagi 
miraoulously sets fire to the city of Madura, 
whereupon the Pandya king struck down by 
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remorse for the unjust act kills himself 3 A 
heavenly palanquin is scon to descend to earth 
to carry Kannagi to the abode ot the gods- The 
people who observed this, erect a ‘•brine for her 
worship and this is at once followed by the 
initiation of the same worship in other coun- 
tries both in and out of India. The romantic 
nature of the story will not fail to strike 
any ouo at the very outset. I for one would 
not grant that it relates to contemporary 
events. On the other baud it would be 
natural to view the legend as a story spun 
out by the poets, if not wholly from their 
imagination, at least with liberal addition 
to traditional beliefs extant at the time, of 
events long past. Is it possible, I ask, that a 
person, however virtuous he or she may be, 
would be invested with divinity cveu at the 
very moment of death ? In my opinion, which 
I think will be shared by many, the story of the 
person should have remained in the memory 
of the people for a long time before any balo of 



3 Tbopoet merely s*y» be died upon the tbroae where 
be »m Rested it the time 
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divinity could gather rouud it *. It puses 
one’s comprehension to imagine that people 
should have set about erecting a temple for a 
heroine at or noon after the time of her death. 

‘I ask further how long it would have taken 
for her fame not only to spread but to strike 
snob deep root in other countries as to cause 
her image to be enshrined in costly temples- In 
this connection I would request the reader to 
bear in mind that sho was neither a royal 
personage nor a religious prophetess. In all 
probability, if the story is due to a develop- 
ment of events tabon from life, it must have 
been written long after Kannagi had been 
deified. As such we cannot assume the con- 
temporaneousness of the kings mentioned in 
these works with the date of their composition. 

4 History doe* record Various instances of canonisa- 
tion of ordinary poople in Europe while yot alive. 
Augustus wii deified during life nnd history knows that 
there «•» a tunple to him in lodis on the West Const 
whore Kannagi had tier first shrine. Ptolemy II sod 
his sister* wife were given a similar apotheosis during life 
by lhair loviog, but porb.ps suporatltioualy crodulous 
subjects. 
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My own view is that the authors, not know- 
ing the time when the kings mentioned hv 
them individually flourished, have treated 
persons belonging to different ages as con- 
temporaries and thus brought together a 
Gajabahu, a Nedunjeliyan and a Karikftla as 
liviag at the same time. In ray artioles on 
the date and times of the last two kings. I 
have adduced reasons to prove that they must 
have lived at least a century apart. And I 
would further point out here that Mr. Kana- 
kasabhai Pillai’s identification of Nuiran- 
ffaifi}an mentioned in the Silappadikaram with 
Aatakarni is entirely untenable, because there 
is uo warrant for the reading Satakarni of the 
name Aatakarni which we find in all inscrip- 
tions and coins. Though attempts at trans- 
lating proper names are not quite uncommon, 
yet it would seein that in this case Nurran- 
gamian is not a translation of Satakarni. If 
the Tamil name was the result of perfect 
translation, we should have expected Nfirran- 
g&dan instead. No foreigner has ever dealt 
with proper names in this fashion. We have 
the mention of Indian kings and geographical 
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places by Greek and Roman writers and by the 
Chinese pilgrims who visited Tndia. I may note 
that none of them has adopted the novel 
method 4 . And again it is a wonder that a 
similar attempt at translation was not 
made iu the ease of the other name Gaja- 
bahu into Y&naikkai. 6 I would further state 
that if you examine carefully the contents of 
Manimekbalai, you find mentioned in this 
work, assigned to the second century A. D., 
systems of belief and philosophy that could 
not have struck root till tbe eighth aud ninth 
centuries. 

‘The Hon. Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannn Pillai very kindly furnishes tbe follow- 
ing note on the cjuestion of tbe date of 
Silappadikaram and Chint&mani : — 

"As regards the date of composition of Silap- 
padikaraiu I have fouud that the details given 
by Adiyarkunallar in au d i^e 

prophecy about 

a la this true? Wbat doei Phruriou aland for In 
PDolomy'* CJoograuhy of tbe Coromandel Coa«& ? 

6 Wbftt about Q**a*r (OviMona) for Cbltri- 
seoa in tbia very author ? 
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^ipuQs.r otjC-t—p B $yaijp-GA.'ix<*Rai’ 

jo," etc-, are satisfied in only one year between 
A. D.l and A.D. 1300, «>.. A.D. 756- Similarly 
I have quite recently found that the details 
given in Jivakacbintamani in antjtQaijpjvnp- 
(text regarding the Muburtam for 
construction of and commentary 

by Nachchinarkiniyar ou the 1st verse) are 
correct for only one year, A.D. 813. 

“ In either case the actual composition of 
the poems may have followed the respective 
dates by 60 to 80 years, tho ordinary period 
for which Panch&ngarcs are preserved 7 . My 
view is that the poets could have obtained the 
details only from a contemporary Paochinga, 
if indeed they did not find the details in the 
materials used by them for the poems. In the 
case of Jivakacbint&tnani there were materials 
on hand. 

“ The interval between this composition of 
Q«iuuS**nu‘ and 9mu ?.e.*r itemd was only about 
60 or 70 years or at most about 150 years, not 
700 years as supposed by Kanakasabhai Pillai 
and others 

T I( a 1‘ancbaoEBm was used (or the purpose. 
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' Wo can 6afely accept Mr. Swauiikannu 
Pillai’s date, A. 1). 756, H for Silappadik&ram- 
Still, we cannot but maintain that the matter 
contained in thin and other works of a similar 
nature is useless for purposes of history. If 
we are asked to explain further why we adopt 
the accounts furnished in Purananuru and 
Pattupp&ttu as come down to us from the 
hand of Peruudfivauar, — an author who can- 
not be said to have lived earlier thau the date 
(A. D. 750) assigned to Silappadik&ram — wc 
would say that Peruudevanar stands in the 
bigii position of an editor of some older and 
trustworthy historical documents oj great 
merit, ,J while the authors of Silappadik&ram 
and other similar works appear before us as 
mere story tellers and that their compositions 
are full of improbabilities, impossibilities and 
inconsistencies.' The italics are ours. 

The first point in the extracts to call for a 
word by way of remark is that the twin-epic, 

8 This i* not bii <l«lo. Hi" d»to i« 60 or 70 ve«r» leter, 
»ccoHing to him. 

8 How ere Ibe.o bi«torio»l? Were they written to 
bend down history ? 
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£ilappadhikSram and Maniroekhalai, ia not to 
be used for purposes of history. He seta forth 
the reasoua very elaoorately thus : 

(1) He ascribes to the authors of the books 
an ignorance of contemporary rulers, and sees 
in the combination of a Gajababu, a Nedurn- 
4eliyan and a Karikala a confusion of chrono- 
logy. 

(2) Ho further refers to Mr. Kauakasabbai's 
identification of S&takarui with “ NOrrau- 
gannau ” as unwarranted. 

(3) He next sets down that the work Mani- 
inekhalai contains reference to systems of be- 
lief aud philosophy that could not have 
struck root till the 8th and the 9ib centuries. 

(4) And lastly he quotes Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai, with approval, to point out that the 
&ilappaduikaram could have been composed 
Only in A. D. 756, slightly overstating bis 
authority. 

In regard to the first point it may be stated 
at once that there is no immutable 
psychological law that prevents contemporaries 
from believing in the supernatural. In 
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discussing the mental attitude of people sepa- 
rated many centuries from us it is a natural 
error to import our ideas into their lives. 
The first essential to a study of this kind is an 
attitude of mind that can detach itself from 
its present outlook and carry itself back to 
another environment. If we are inclined to 
regard the story of Kannaki as “ improbable, 
impossible and inconsistent" it does not neces- 
sarily follow that our ancestors, perhaps 13 or 
14 hundred years ago, on Mr. Subramaniya 
Ayyar’s own showing, had the same mental 
outlook as we have. Even so we cannot say 
of us to-day that there are not among us 
people who will not believe stories similar to 
those of the 6ilappadhikaram in contemporary 
life, and it is hardly fair in any one to 
ascribe to those with whom he does not 
agree that they make use of the works under 
consideration in the manner suggested by 
this remark. Nor does it make it necessary 
that the author should have lived centuries 
after the occurrence to share this belief. 
Granting for argument that he did not share 
the belief himself, but took up a story that was. 
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current and dealt with it in the manner that 
he has doue, but laying the scene in the con- 
temporary Tamil India o( his time, the author 
would still he within the bounds fixed by liter- 
ary criticism to a poet. All that is claimed 
for the two books is that the background of the 
story is historical, and those that have used it so 
have more to support them than their critics. 
We shall consider the contemporaneity of the 
rulers mentioned in the work later. 

In regard to the next point it is not clear 
where the expression Nuri-angannan comes 
from. Mr. Kanakasabhai has attempted to 
identify the Satakarni of the Silappadhikit- 
ram with the expression Nurruvar Kannar 
or merely Kannar, but of “ NumiDgan- 
nan” I am unable to see any reference 
either in Mr. Kanakasabbai's book or in 
the Silappadbik&raiu. It may bo stated, 
however, that Mr. Kauakasabhai'a identifica- 
tion is hardly tonabl,- ou altogether other 
grounds. We do not agree with Mr. Subra- 
maniya Ayyar that if one uarnc happens to be 
translated tor some lea-iou (f. g., Oviaseuan 
for Chitrasena) though we may 
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not know it, it does not follow that others 
should be. 

In respect of the third point of bis, one 
would wish to know the grounds upon which 
A general statement like that is put forward. 
What are the ' systems in Maniraekhalai that 
could not have come in before the 8th or the 9th 
century and why? Where do these systems 
go back for authority and in what form is it 
that the systems are found exhibited in the 
Mahimekhal&i ? These points ought to be 
cleared before a geucral statement like that 
will be accepted. 

lu regard to the last point, the astronomi- 
cal data that Mr, Swamikaunu Pillai relies on 
are found in the work but imperfectly express- 
ed. They are elaborated by the commentator 
who lived many centuries later than the author. 
It is more than doubtful if the author took up 
a jtanchangam to set down the date or to note 
its details. It strikes me that he noted a 
particularly inauspicious combination for a 
day, such as the popular 

portending a coming storm 
of a violently destructive character. There is 
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nothing to warrant that anything more was 
meant in the astrological details than this. 
Whether that is sufficient to override all other 
considerations in ascribing particular dates to 
works seems to me exceedingly doubtful. 

Going to the more constructive part of Mr. 
Subramaniya Ayyar’s work we are face to face 
with four inscriptions, namely. 

(1) The Madras Museum plates of 

Jatilavarrnao, 

(2) The smaller &iunamandr plates. 

(3) The larger Sinuauianlir plates. 

(•1) The Vclvikuili grant. 

His wholo system depends upon a series of 
identifications of the various persons referred 
to in these four grants. We should invite 
attention particularly to the identification of 
No. 2 in the genealogical table constructed 
from the larger Sinnamanur piates. This 
person’s name occurs merely as Jatila, the 
equivalent of the Tamil Sadaiyan, with no 
other detail to lead us to an identification. 
Mr. Ayyar has identified him with a .Jalila 
whose name is found in the Anairualai inscrip- 
tions which are dated 770 A. D. This person 
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is again equated with the last name in the 
VSIvikudi gran: which is itself undated, thus 
giving to this last person, the donor of the 
grant, the date A. D. 770- What is more, a 
minister, by name Maraukari, whose name 
figures in the Anaimalai inscriptions, is 
described, iu the Sanscrit portion as mudura- 
kavi, maduratara and sAstravid, and as a native 
of Karavandapuram. This minister Mr. Subra- 
mauiya Ayyar takes to be defiuiiely the Vish* 
nava Alvar, Madurakavi, negleoting the caution 
with which the possibility of identification is 
advanced by both the late Mr. Venkayya 10 and 
Mr. G* Venkoba Rao the publisher of the 
Anamalai inscriptions. On this identification 
rests the whole chronology of Mr. Subramaniya 
Ayyar’s thesis. These identifications and the 
various grauts have reference only to the 
Pandyas. The identification of Maran-kari 
with Madurakavi seems almost impossible. If 
the tradition regarding Madurakavi is accepted 
for one thing, it ought to be accepted for other 
things equally essential. Madurakavi is by 
common tradition a Brahman and a native of 
to Sea Epigrapbiit’i Report* for 1907 and 1908. 
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KO|Qr, and is not handed down, in Vaisbnava 
tradition at any rate, as an official of the 
importance that M&ran-kari was. There is 
nothing in tho ten stanzas ascribed to Madura- 
kavi to indicate that he was anything more 
than a pious devotee. On such a basis 
of identification and combination of the four 
records Mr. Subramauiya Ayyar constructs a 
genealogical table beginning with PalySga- 
salai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi 11 and ending 
with Rajasimha, taken to be a contemporary 
of the Chola Paraotaka I A. D. 007 to 056, on 
the ground that the latter's inscriptions stale 
that ho wou a victory over a Paudya by name 
Rajasirnha, which name unfortunately occurs 
twice in the larger Siunainaaur plates them- 
selves, with three generations between them. 
It will be clear from this how valueless would 
be the inferences based npou these grants 
which on Mr. Hubramaniya Ayyar’s own 
showing were composed iu the Hth, 9th and 
lOib centuries, in regard to matters relating 

11 WhoM mine, by lh«i wiy, U brought into ibi* 
Rraot to jtulify tho oame Volvikkudl and <wUbliab » 
prior gif; of tho tillage without auy oraauic connection. 
Por further doU;l§ so* Cb. vi-ii following. 
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to even two or three centuries earlier at the 
very worst. 

Immediately after the first name Paly&ga- 
salai PSndyau, the Velvikudi grant mentions 
a Kalabbra Inter-reguuiu. This Kalabbra 
Inter-rcgnurn is taken to be an Interregnum 
brought on by a Karnataka invasion, referred 
to in connection with the story of Murti- 
nSyan&r in the Periyapuranam. Fixing up 
then a Pandya succession ho proceeds next to 
enumerate 13 Pandya Kings whose names 
occur in Tamil literature, and tries to identify 
the later ten with those mentioned iu the 
grants, and ascribes to them dates ranging 
from the commencement of the 6th century 
A. T). to A. D. 650 which he makes the 
terminal date for &liyain 6endan whom he 
identifies with the Nedum §eliyan, the 
victor of Talaiy&langanara. This makes the 
whole course of identification simplicity itself. 
But there is however one grave difficulty in ac- 
cepting this arrangement. The whole body of 
works called Sangara works which have to do 
with these various Pandya6 have not tba 
slightest reference to the Pallavas. Still 500 
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to 650, at any rate the latter half of it, was 
the age of the great Pallavas and 6/50 would 
take us perhaps to the middle period of one 
of the greatest among the great Pallavas, 
Narasimha I, destroyer of Vfttftpi, the horning 
of which is referred to in the Periyapuranam. 
Sam bandar refers to the Pallava general who 
destroyed Vatapi. It is very strange that the 
large body of poets that went about from court 
to court singing the praises of patrons, and 
received rewards from them have no reference 
to make of the Pallavas although several towns 
and forts and territoriesunderl’allavarulccome 
in largely for reference. This objection seems 
vital to this chronology arrangement, and 
seems thoroughly to exemplify the defects 
of spccialistic research of which Mr. Stanley 
A. Cook has the following remarks to make, 
in his “ Study of Religions.” 

“The man who is spccialistic in a single 
department may- be a bar to progress because 
he is apt to overlook the importance of other 
special studies. His own convictions are the 
more intense when he associates them with 
his trained knowledge, and although he may 
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realize that his own energy has brought him 
to this stage, and although he may recognize 
in some special field the need for other men 
of diverse types and tendencies, he may forget 
that it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world. The desire to promulgate and pro- 
selytize is characteristic of all men with strong 
convictions based on experience and know- 
ledge, and they can be intolerant of others. 
In research, social reform and religion, there 
is a stage of development, horn of an intense 
feeling of the complelest equilibrium or 
harmony in one's world of thought that can 
manifest itself in impatience towards, or in a 
provoking superiority over, those who differ. 
Yet one must not deny to others that sense of 
harmony that has been gained by one's own 
efforts along one’s own linos ; and since the 
whole world of thought could bo theoretically 
divided into numerous departments, the ideal 
iu view is a harmonious adjustment of them 
all.’ 

Passing on now to Pandit Ragava Ayyan- 
gar’s work, called Scran &enguttuvan, in 
Tamil, we find him devote Chapter XIII of- 
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the book to the determination of the age in 
which Senguttuvan and his contemporaries 
flourished. Passing in rapid review the late 
Mr. Kanakasabbai’s conclusion in regard to the 
matter, ho lays down his maiu position some- 
what os follows : — 

It is well known that amoug the poets that 

constituted the Saugaiu, Kit pilar, Paranar, 

Nakkirar, Maraulau&r and &ittan4r took a 

prominent place. Among these M&uiQIan&r 

appears, from certain poems included in the 

Ahananuru, to have been contemporary with 

Chola Karik&la, Seralidau, Kalvar Roman 

Pulli ; from this source also appears clearly that 

he was one who had travelled much in the 

various parts of the Tamil country aud 

in countries north of it. This poet is 

taken to be contemporary with Senguttuvan 
* 

Sera, as he refers, in Aham 251, to a war 
between the Mauryas and a chief of Mohur 
which is taken to stand for the chief Pal ay an 
Maran who is said elsewhere to have fought 
againstthisChera. Quoting from Abam2G5, 1J 

12 • GuaQLfJX uri -*$4 
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he refers MamOlau&r to a time subsequent to 
the destruction oi Patalipura to which he sees 
a definite reference in the passage quoted. This 
is the first and in fact the strongest argument 
of hia thesis for ascribing &enguttuvau to tbe 
5th century A.D.; but he arrives at this result 
by a series of argumeuts which seem to me to 
find no justification in history. He interprets 
tbe expressions iu the passage quoted as refer- 
ring to the destruction of Patalipura by the 
Ganges; whereas in actual fact it could 
mean no more than the disappearance of the 
great wealth that the Nandas collected in 
P&talipura, in the GangeB. This might 
well have been brought about by the Nandas 
themselves throwing it into the river, 
rather than let it fall into the hands of 
their enemies, in the revolution that sub- 
verted their dynasty. Starting from hia 
peculiar interpretation of the passage he 
postulates the destruction of Patalipura by 
the flood of the Ganges and finds the period 
of snch destruction in the time intervening 
the visits of the two Chinese travellers to 
India, namely, Fa Hian in the beginning of 
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the 5th century and Iliuen Tsang iu the 
second quarter of the 7th century A- ft. He 
farther equates the Maurya3 who had invaded 
the territory of Pal. ay an Maran, perhaps in a 
previous generation, with the army of the 
Gupta King, Samudra Gupta-He finds sup- 
port for this in the mention of the MantarSja 
who is taken to be ‘a King of Kerala' and 
the same as M&ndaram Serai. The rest of 
his reasoning in the whole Chapter is of the 
same character and of minor consequence. 
Granting for tho sake of argument that his 
interpretation of the passage quoted above is 
correct, it would be very difficult to justify 
Samudra Gupta and his army being referred to 
as Mauryas by a poet of the standing and re- 
putation of MSmulanar. There is absolutely 
nothing in the pillar inscription 13 of Samudra 

•3 K»iis4l»ka-M6h«>ndrti-M»hs kantir»k».VviRhr»- 
r»i»-K*urSi4k».-Matit»r4j» -PaishUpi>f«k» - MShflndr*. 
Ri'i Hauttoraka Svinjidatta-Airirdapallaka •• Daman*- 
Kuoobeyakit'Vitbnugdp- A vamuktaka. 

NUarftja*Vaing«yaka—HaBit>armina--Pdlakkak-— 
0*ra*r>na--DaiTara?b^raka-l£ub<)r*‘'KaTJ«tba1&PT]raka- 
DhinaDjayaprabbriU tarv?a»dakBbipapatbar&ja-£f*hapa- 
mokib aougraba janita pratap 6nroi£ra mababbagyaiya- 
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Gupta to warrant this inference. The text of 
the inscription contains reference to a 
Kauralaka Maharaja. He is mentioned 
along with Hastivarinan of Vengi, Vishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi, llgtusCna of P&lska etc. 
There is absolutely uothing in the ins- 
cription to lead us to believe that Sa- 
mudragupta’s army passed south of Kfincbi. 
That that Maharaja should be taken to be 
Maudarain Serai is identification of the most 
unreasonable kind. The editor of the inscrip- 
tion, Dr. Fleet, did not understand what the 
term Kauralaka stood for, and merely put for- 
ward a suggestion that it might be “ Kairalaka” 
the equivalant of “of Kerala". This suggestion 
is in a foot note, but as to the point whether 
the person referred to was a Kerala prince at 
all he has offered no definite support. It has 
since-been found that Kauralaka is very pro- 
bably a mere mialcction- for Kaunalaka (of 
Kutjala) perhaps the region round Kollcr 
lake. 11 But whatever it is, it is now certain 
that there is no reference whatsoever to Kerala 

14 Bpigrapbi* Iodica Vol. VI, p. 3 note by Ibo late 
Prof. Kiobboro. 
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in the inscription. to the destruction of 
Patalipura by flood there is no authority for 
the statement. The recent investigations on 
the site seem more to indicate a certain 
amount of destruction by Gre very much more 
tbau by water, and the passage relied on 
cannot be held to support the interpretation 
put upon it* After all if one of the poems of 
Mamular makes reference in the past tense to 
the destruction of Patali or to an invasion of 
the south by the Mauryas and a war in conse- 
quence between them and one of the Tamil 
chiefs of Mohur (near Madura) this can ouly 
moan that Mainulanar knewof these occurren- 
ces. The various passages of Mamulan&r, 
most of which are unfortunately in the Ah a.ni , 
will hardly serve to establish his contempora- 
neity with all the incidents he might have 
found occasion to mention- The identification 
of Tadiyau with Tidiyan, and of Pidiyau with 
Palayan borders on the ludicrous. There i* a 
further reference to the Jain work Digambara 
Darsana, (ascribed to tbe 10th century, 
and to a statement in it a-s to tbe establish- 
ment of a Dravida Sangam in Madura by 
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Vajranandi in A. D. 470 (Sainvat 526). 
There is nothing to prove that this was 
a Tamil Sangam for the fostering of Tamil 
Literature. It may well be a Jain Sangam 
which would, in the se.nse of being an assembly 
of Dravida Jains or Tamil Jains, be a Dravida 
Sangam and may have had foi its object some 
matter pertaiuiug to the Jain religion. Thus 
theu the elaborate reasoning exhibited in 
Chapter XIII of the work seems clearly to rest 
upon a very uncertain and slender basis. It is 
regrettable that a book which does exhibit 
considerable labour and puts in an eminently 
readable form matter buried in recondit works 
should be marred by this kind of reasoning, 
particularly in this Chapter and in Chapter 
VIII 2 where be tries to establish that the 
Vanji of the Cheras was the Karur in the 
Tricbinopoly District, where again we come 
upon a number of distortions of texts and a 
number of false identifications to establish his 
thesis. 

The proper procedure in a case like this is 
to analyse the various works belonging to this 
particular group, sort out the various kinds of 
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historical evidence that we get, establish the 
undoubted contemporaneity of poeta aud pat- 
rons with a jealously critical eye, and look out 
for historical connections that will establish 
one or more synchronisms, and proceed on 
that basis to establish others. 

Adopting this procedure the Sangatn works 
so called fall naturally into two classes 
Those dealing, according to the Tamil gram- 
marians, with (1) AhappOrul, and (2) Purap- 
porul. The distinction between these two 
broadly is that the one refers to subjective 
emotion which finds expression on various 
occasions and under various circumstances, 
and has reference principally to Erotics; the 
other refers to action and partakes more or Igss 
of the character of exhibition of valour ‘in 
attack, defence and the various other aspects 
of war-like life. Of these two classes the 
latter is the more valuable for purposes of 
history and chronology, as it makes direct 
reference to various wars, battles, sieges etc. ; 
and one very special feature of such work is 
that poets composing in this strain always 
address their patrons directly, thereby making 
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it unmistakable that what they have to state 
io respect of a particular cuieftaiu has refer- 
ence to contemporary life. The other group, 
however, does not stand on an altogether simi- 
lar footing. Poems in this group do make 
similar references though they are always 
of an indirect character and do not give such 
clear evidence of contemporaneity in respect 
of their various statements. These works are 
PurAn&nuru, Ahau&Qru, Pattuppat^u, Padir- 
ruppatu, Aingurunuru, Narrinai, Kuruntokai, 

etc. I5 - 1 keep out from this group advisedly 

* 

the two works Silappadbikaram and Maniuie- 
khalai to which I shall return later to see how 
far the almost contemptuous rcfereuce to them 
of Mr. Subramamya Ayyar finds jurisdiction. 
Even so the number of poets and patrons that 
figure in the works are far too many to be dealt 
with in one thesis- I shall take occasion to 

11 Of Iheao all but the second hnvo boon drilled in au 
oxcollont form, too larger numbnr by tho veteran Pandit 
Mamioalha Iyer. but Iho last two are edited by two other* 
wboae labour* donu »e as muoh credit aa tho other's. 
Nufrinai w«* published by Iba Into Mr. Narainaaami 
Iyer of Kumbhakonani and Kuruntokai by Paodit 
RaDRasami Aiyangar of the Madrasn at VaDiambady. 
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deal with these more elaborately, and on a 
scale compatible with the degree of lucidity 
that a lay understanding would demand of 
necessity. I can do here nothing more tbari 
to illustrate the work to be done by ono or 
two typical examples of a telling character. 
Iu taking up a question like this a student of 
research is pretty much in the position of a 
judge aod not of an advocate. Feeling and 
sentiment are out of the question and the 
discovery of trutn is the object iu view. There 
are here as in the case of a judge the two ques- 
tions coming up lor examination : questions of 
fact, and questions of law. Qua has to examine 
facts before stating them as such ; one has to 
examine the method that he adopts in the 
choice of his facts as much as in their appii* 
cation. Bearing this in mind we have first 
of all to consider whether stone inscriptions 
and copper plate grauts arc better authority 
for cveuts which could have tauten place centu- 
ries before tho inditing of these documents or 
literature that was composud ostensibly at the 
time to whiob they relate. These Sangam 
works enumerated above are, by common con- 
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sent, snch works of contemporary value and 
have therefore to be regarded as of better 
authority. Mr. Subramania Ayvar takes 
Perundevan&r as of high standing and autho- 
rity in respect of these works because lie was a 
cultivated scholar and responsible editor of 
these, though coming centuries after their 
composition. But he forgets this, at any rate 
he seems to, in claiming a similar kind of 
authority for the compilers of the inscriptions 
which he seems unmistakably tosetover against 
thisclassof literatuie to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Taking the poet Paranar to exemplify 
this position and collecting together such facts 
as we could derive from him of an undoubtedly 
historical character, we can find the political 
condition of the Tamil laud and the position 
of the Tamil chieftains in relation to one 
another, in the poet’s generation- 
In stanza 4 of Puranlnuru, Paranar refers to 
a Chola ruler Uiuvapahrerijaojetchonni in the 
following terms : they arc of the radiant beauty 
of the rising sun just emerging out of the 
sea, in his golden car of the fullest effulgence.’ 
This king is known from other poems of the 
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same class, bat of other poets, to be the father 
of KarikSia. The terms in which Paranar chose 
to describe him in this poem raise the presump- 
tion that be was the raler, Tigalolin&yirrelpari- 
nedumter Chola, the grandfather of SeDgutfco- 
van &era ; out this is by the way. Poom 63 
of the same collection relates that the chera 
king, Kudakko Nedum Seral&dan, and the 
chola king, Verpaharadakkai Peruvirarkkilli, 
had fought against each other and fallen on 
the field of battle. Another poet Kalattalaiy&r 
has also celebrated the same king, in the same 
connection. Poems 1-1 1 and M2 both refer to 
Pehan’s liberality which is referred to by the 
somewhat later NallGr Nattan, the author of 
Sirupanarruppadai. Poems 144 and 145 are 
addressed to this chief when be had given up 
bis wife in favour of a sweetheart. Paranar, 
Kapilar, Arisil Kilar and Perungunrur Kilar 
interceded in behalf of the wife to good purpose. 
Such a reference as we get in these two 
poerasisan absolutely unmistakable evidence of 
contemporaneity" 1 . Poem 343 refers to Muzires 



Compare Abam 148 at " Kattur TiyinR*wi»n 
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(Mufiiri or Muyiri) and states, in regard to it, 
that commodities brought oversea were brought 
ashore by means of boats. The place was full 
of goods brought overland and from across the 
sea to be -distributed among those in need, 
that might go there. Narrinai 6 of the same 
author has a reference to Ori ‘ of the good bow.’ 
In Ahara 396, Se&gnttuvan iB celebrated, 
while there are references in the poem to the 
war around Nannan's Pali hill-fort and to 
Mignili. There is further reference to the 
Btorv of Adi Mandi and Xttanatti, and possibly 
to the defeat of Ori. The poem also appears to 
be intended to celobrate the imprinting of the 
bow emblem of the Cbera on the Himalayas. 
Poem 62 of Aham, as also poem 203, refer to the 
famous Kol I ippavai having been erected by the 
gods. He later also refers to the war with 
Mignili round Pali hill. It must be noted in 
this connection that the tradition regarding 
Kollippavai is found very clearly recorded in 
the following poem of Abananuru by another 
author knowu as Kalladanar who refers in the 
name poem to Pandyan Nedum 6eliyan, victor 
at Talaiy&langanam. There is similar refe- 
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reuce to another ohicftain Palli, (robber-chief- 
tain, of the Tiropati hills. There is also a 
statement that Kari, king of Mullur, killed 
Ori and made over bis territory round Kolli- 
malais to the Chera King. Poem 270 of 
Namnai refers to the story that Nannan 
captured the elephants of his enemy as well 
as their women folk, biudiug tbo elephants 
with ropes made out of the hair of tho women, 
cut off for the purpose. Poem 73 of Kurun- 
dokai baa a very interesting reference to a 
class of warlike people called KOsar who eutered 
N annan's territory after killing his state 
elephant. This warlike tribe of people are 
referred to in other poems of the samo class, 
and almost in the same terms. Ono of them 
referring to their being ‘men of united counsel’ 
capable of hurling the irresistible “ battering- 
ram”. These are, in other poems, associated 
with Koagu, and arc referred to as Kougu 
JJangosar in the Silappadbikaram. Kuruudokai 
292 gives in detail the story that Nannan 
killed a girl for having eaten a fruit that had 
fallen from one of the trees in his garden into 
a stream of running water and was being 
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carried down by it- He would not accept the 
ransom offered of 9 times 9 elephants and 
a golden statue of the girl of her own weight. 
It must bo said to the honour of the Tamils 
that his name was banded down to posterity 
branded “as Nannan the woman- killer.” 
Aharn 147 of the same author states that Aay 
Eyinau, known as the commander-in-chief of 
the Chera, fought with Mignili and fell in the 
fight. Poem 152 has reference to Veliyan 
Titian and his port known as Perundurai, and 
what looks a naval defeat of another chieftain 
Pindau in this place. There are allusions to 
P&li bill and Na]]i. Aham 165 refers to the 
Kusar ‘of united counsel,' and seems to refer 
to their location in Kongu- It also contains 
the names Anni and Mignili but the passage 
is too corrupt to know the connection fully. 
Aham 372 refers to the capture of Tirukkovi- 
lur, the capital of K&ri bv Adiyamfin of 
Tagadur. That Paranar celebrated this inci- 
dent is stated in plain terms by Avvaiyar, the 
poetess, in poem 99 of PuranSnuru. 

From these references collected in this 
fashion we could form a more or loss definite 
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picture of the political divisions of the Tamil 
laud in the generation of Paranar. This 
picture becomes very much more definite aud 
clear, if wo could collate it with similar 
imperfect piotures that we may form by a study 
of other single authors such as Paranar himself. 
We shall reserve that for a future occasion* 
Now taking Paranar alone we find him cele- 
brate the Chola who was father of Karikala 
definitely as a contemporary, as also Soraman 
Nedum SeralSdan and the Chola Vorp&bara- 
dakkai Peruvirarkkilli. This cbola probably 
was either the father of Karikala or his grand- 
father. We find this Paranar celebrating 
6eran 6enguttuvan in tbe fifth section of the 
Padirrupattu. We have alieady made reference 
to this author’s direct reference to Adiyam&n, 
Pehan, Nannan, Kari and others. These 
must therefore have come all in one genera- 
tion, that is, the generation extending from 
the grand-father of Karikala to the Chera 
6cnguttuvan. The period of time ascribed to 
any one of these chiefs must be a period that 
would fit in with this political condition of 
the Tamil land. It has already been pointed 
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out that this somewhat vague picture of the 
political condition of the South is capable of 
being completed by bringing into collation the 
picture that can be made of it from other 
authors whose works have come dowu to 
us like those of Paranar. Without going 
elaborately into that comparison I may at 
once state that the Tamil land was divided 
among the threo kings : the Pandya with his 
capital at Madura, the Chera with his capital 
at Vanji on the west coast, and the Chola 
with his capital at Uraiyir, 17 at the commen- 
cement of this generation. The intervening 
region and the border laud of the north where 
a good deal of fight would have to be done was 
divided among a number of chiefs who were 
very ofteu independent of the kings and some- 
times acknowledged allegiance to one or other 
of them. Of such wo find mention in the 
writiugs of Paranar himself. The information 
that we obtain from him is confirmed and 
supplemented by venerable poets among 

” Ah km 31. 
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whom mention may be made of Mamulanar 
from whom I have to draw for further infor- 
mation later on. It is this latter that makes 
mention of Pulikat as the Voduka frontier 
(northern frontier) 10 . The corresponding 
frontier on the western Bide seems to have 
extended to the north of the Tulu country 
into which, as was noticed already a new 
tribe with the name Ko§ar effected entry 
in the days of Naunan 19 . Immediately to the 
east of them were the territories of the 
two chiefs Vichchikkon and Irungovol of 
Araiyam, just helow this and along the bill 
region bordoring the western Ghats and the 
Eastern where they meet the Western was 
perhaps the chieftain Pari of ParambunSdu. 
To the east of it was tbo territory of Adiyam&n 
of Tagadiir (Modern Dharinapuri), to the south 
east of wbioh was the territory of the chieftain 
Ori with his territory round about the Kolli- 

10 Kur- 11 
•I’Ll @cl®iiiKT . 

19 Aham 15 Qu4uiia*iJ Q, 

Kur. 73 •>*«*•«» j»*ot (lutiBv— 
©•T«r*Qi#f 
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rualtuB. Across iulo tbc South Arcot District, 
particularly tbc billy portions of the west, was 
tbo territory of K5ri with bis capital Tiru- 
kOviltir. Behind them, almost in a sort of 
second line, was the chieftain Pehan with bis 
territory round tbo Palnis; Aay round tbe 
Podiyil bill in the Madura and Tinnevelly dis- 
tricts; Evvi on tbe Cororoandal coast with bis 
territory embracing a part of the Pudukkotta 
state and tbe District of Ramnad. There is 
another chief the Tondairaan Ilandirayan who 
was certainly tbe contemporary of Avvai and 
Adiyaman Anji, though not directly mentioned 
by Paranar. His Capital was at Ranchi and be 
ruled the territory round Ranchi under Chola 
suzerainty* We have besides to locate, from the 
works of. Paranar himself, tbe Kftsar somewhere 
in the Rongu country. This seems tbc political 
distribution of the territory belonging properly 
to the Tamil land in tbe generation of Paranar 
the poet. Any age therefore that could bo 
ascribed to the 6angam, in which Paranar did 
play a prominent part, must exhibit more or 
less this condition of political distribution of 
territory in the Tamil country. Any age 
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which, from what could be known of it, does 
not visualise this political division has there- 
fore necessarily to be rejected. The question 
therefore now is whether the latter half 
of the 6th and the first half of the 7 th 
century, fixed by Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar, or 
the 5th century to which Mr. Ragava 
Ayyangar assigns the Sangam, fit in with the 
political circumstances thus shadowed forth 
from the works of Paranar. The first alter- 
native is very easily disposed of. The period 
of a century from 5G0 to G50 was the period 
when the great Pal lavas were prominent 
political factors iu the south, and practically 
the whole of the Tamil country was under 
their influence in the uorthero half. The 
southern enclave was equally indisputably iu 
the hands of the Pandyas among whom the 
most prominent character was the famous 
Kiln P&ndyan or Sundara Pandya or Nihrasu 
Nedumfcran. His contemporary of the north 
was Narasimhavarmau I, Pallavamalla. Both 
of them had for their contemporaries alike the 
Tevaram Hymners, Appar and Sambnndar. 
There is no reflection of this political condition 
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id the literature UQ<ler examination, nor is 
there any prominent mention of the Pallavasat 
all, in the region where they held, away, 
about which however, Paraimr has a very large 
number of references to make. While theso 
literary men take the greatest pains always to 
distinguish one ruler from another of the same 
dynasty by giving to each the distinguishing 
epithet, it is not open to us to identify, with- 
out sufficient lead from our sources, one ruler 
with auother without very substantial reasons. 
The identification of Sendan Sejiyan of the 
copper plates with the Pandyan Neduin&eliyau 
of Talaiy&laoganam fame is, to say the least, 
not proven. Tn regard to the historical value 
of the Silappadhikaram and Manimfikhalai 
about which a few words must be said here by 
way of reply to Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar*9 
contemptuous reference, which betokens an 
amount of ignorance which would be inexcus- 
able in one with any pretensions to scholarship. 
&enguttuvan §era figures prominently in both 
the works. The author of the first is the younger 
brother of Senguttuvan. The author of the 
other is his friend and both of them worked at 
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» subject, legendary or other, that caught 
their imagination and dealt with it poetically, 
laying the scene, however, in the contem- 
porary Tamil India of their time. Now the 
question is : Are we to accept the statement of 
this prince-poet when he speaks of his paren- 
tage or not, though he might choose to put it, 
as a poet, in the mouth of one under a spell ? 
Are we not to accept his statement in regard 
to the achievements of bis brother particularly 
when they happen to be confirmed in every 
detail by an independent poet Paranar who 
celebrates him in one section of another work 
Padirrupattu ? Those that have taken it upon 
themselves to use these poems know their res- 
ponsibility obviously, and use the material 
presumably with critical care. It is just possible 
that there are differences of opinion in respect of 
a detail here or a detail there as being of a histo- 
rical character or no. Rut a wholesale con- 
demnation such as is found iu the extract from 
Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar quoted above, can 
be but the offspring- of blank ignorance aud 
incapacity to appreciate other mental attitudes 
and situations. 
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Passing on now to the other poriod so far 
ascribed, the Pandit is perhaps on a little more 
safe ground, but the arguments with which 
he finds it necessary to buttress this position 
shows its weakness. I need only mention two 
points here : (1) The erroneous and impossi- 
ble identification of Maiitarftja of Kurils with 
Mandaramscral of Kerala which name, by the 
way, docs not find mention to my knowledge 
in these works. (2) The equation of the 
VambaraOriyar with the army of invasion under 
Saniudragupta. It has already been pointed 
out that the interpretation of the quotation 
regarding the N and as is wrong altogether, 
and that it is so is proved by a similar passage 
in lines 4 and 6 of poem 251 of Aham‘* ) ; but 
there are a number of references which carry 
the invasion of Manryas up to MOhflr of 
Palayan Maran. In one of these passages at 
any rate, the Pandit tries to establish the 
contemporaneity of this invasion with the 
Palayan Maran. which, from the text, is un- 
tenable. The term Mobur is used in the 

a atfi Qf Compare Dole 10. & 89 ante. 
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passage to stand for the chieftain of MdhQr 
not necessarily Pa) ay an Marau. That re- 
ference and the various other references to the 
Maury ae iu M&mulan&r, as well as the reference 
to their cutting their way through rock in 
t^oir march southwards, all of them do refer 
possibly to a great southward invasion 31 of the 
Mauryas, a newly-established dynasty. We 
know now beyond doubt, since the discovery 
of tho new edict of Asoka at Maski in the 
Nizam's dominions, that Asoka’s territory 
extended right down to the frontier of Mysore 
within the boundaries of which other edicts 
were discovered years ago. We know of no 
wars excepting the famous Kalinga war that 
Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest- 
Chandragupta not having bad the time to do 
it, the further conquest of territories not 
included within bis Empire but included 
within that of his graud-son, historians 
ascribe to Chandragupta's sou Biudusara, 
the father of Asoka who himself held the 

31 Ab«ra 69 A 281. <?<*■ ifliui noorn s the prefer.bte 
rotdioR )□ Puram.175. Tho blundering of iho oomtnoo- 
t**or ia vaorib remarking. 
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viceroyalty of tbe southern frontiers with his 
capital at Vidisa (Bilsa) The conquest 
of the south by the Mauryas must have 
therefore been made either by Bindus&ra 
the kiDg, or, by the viceroy-prince, bis 6on. 
The term Vadukar used in this connection by 
the Tamils is a general designation for all 
northerners, and indicates, in the various 
references before us, an onward move south- 
wards of certain northern tribes of which wo 
get perhaps the final glimpse iu the move- 
ments of the Pallavas till they come into 
occupation of Kaochi aud the extension of 
their power at least as far south aa Tricbinopoly 
and Kumbhakonam. All the passages of 
Mimulanar, referring to these incidents, refer 
to them as past occurrences and not as con- 
temporary events. This interpretation of the 
passages relating to northerners agrees very 
well with the claim of certain Tamil kinga to 
having won victories over the Aryan army, 
which attribute is specifically given to the 

M V.A. Smith's Early Bistory ol India (3rd edition) 
p. 149. Notioe the footnote containing tbo statement 
of TarSuitba. tbe Tibetan historian. 
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Pandyan Nedum 6e)iyan whose name figures 
in the §ilappadbik&ram. Such a general move- 
ment against the north could on general 
considerations be postulated only of the period 
of confusion that followed the decline of 
Maurya power in the north and the rise, to 
the imperial position afterwards, of the 
Aodhras and the Andhrabhrityas in succes- 
sion. The fifth centnry is hardly the century 
in which we get anything like a glimpse 
of such a great movement of people. With 
this general position of affairs clearly before 
us, the Gajabahu synchronism does not 
appear in the least impossible ; but appears on 
the oontrary very highly probable. The infor- 
mation that could be gathered from the Ceylon 
Chronicle Mah&vamsa compiled in its present 
form in the 6th century, but from material put 
together in epic form at the commencement 
of the 4th century, from a written source 
traceable to the first century B.C., Is not as 
unreliable as it is too readily taken to be. If 
that Buddhist chronicle does not refer to 
Pattinidevi in so many plain words we havo 
no right to expect it ; but that does not 
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invalidate the existence of a Gajabahu or of 
his visit to the court of 6cnguttuvan §era. M 
The synchronism thus established must, it 
seems to me, stand ; no satisfactory reason 
having been put forward so far to invalidate 
it. The newer information only goes so far to 
confirm it. The tradition of Pattini has taken 
such a hold upon the people of Ceylon that it 
is quite likely it was introduced under the 
favourable auspices inforable from the &ilapp- 
adhikaram, though naturally the BuddbiBt 
chronicle of the Mab&vih&ra omits mention 
of it a*. 



*3 It matt bes noted, bowovor, that other chronicle*, 
wbioh may roach baolc lo eimilar old eourcot, do mention 
too maiden l ■poe tically. (Vide Upbam'a— Rajiratoaoari 
k RijftTajl) 

2* lodian Antiquary. XLV pp. 72»79. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE AGP- OP PARANAR 

It will be noticed from what ha9 been said in 
relation to the condition of Indian civilization 
at the dawu of the Christian Era that the 
information put together has been drawn from 
various sources which have been merely 
indicated in the course of the narration. It 
would be worthwhile classifying and arrang- 
ing these sources with a view to investigating 
what exactly the relative value of each of 
these sources would be in respect of the 
particular period to which that general account 
has reference. Some of these sources have 
already been explained in sufficient fullness to 
indicate their value such as the Dipavamfia 
and the Mabavamsa, the chronicle accounts 
of Buddhist Ceylon. 1 We have also indicated 
in the course of the chapters II & III the 
relative value of the classical writers; and 

1 Vido ohaps. 1 A 2 ante. 



ail 
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the Sanskrit writers who make auy reference 
to Sonth India have been examined in some 
detail iu chapter I and their value estimated* 

Coming down to inscriptions and epigrapbi- 
cal matter generally, it may be said that the 
material available for work for this period, Ts 
so little that we might assume that the 
epigraphical material other than the legends 
on coins is perhaps as good as absent, except 
for the Asoka inscriptions and just a few others 
in regard to this part of India- There is left 
then the literary sources, of which both Tamil 
and Sanskrit, and various Sanskritic languages 
could he exploited usofully. But for this period 
even Sanskrit aud Sanskritic languages are of 
comparatively minor importance to classical 
Tamil literature, and that we shall take into 
consideration just now. 

In order the best to understand the value of 
this-literature and appraise it at its real worth, 
let us see a little more closely what exactly we 
can fiud iu relation to the particular authors 
or particular generations of authors, and 
having projected from such information as is 
available, a picture from these sources alone, 
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we might then so far compare that with what 
may be available, to check the accuracy of it, 
from the other external sources to establish 
the correctness of the picture already drawn of 
South India at the begin uing of the Christian 
Era. To do this, we shall take a poet known 
to readers of classical Tamil as Paranar. 

Paranar was one of those traditional 49 
literary men who constituted the third academy 
of Madura. His name is of peculiar importance 
in Tamil literature as it connects itself with the 
names of certain well-known celebrities in that 
literature, and in consequence we could gather 
round his name certain well-known figures. 
Moreover, he seems to have been a long lived 
man and his generation takes in a pretty long 
series of rulers and poets. By studyiug him 
we cau gain something like a full idea of what 
the south India of his days was. Paranar is 
regarded traditionally as a Brahman. His 
writings occur in a large number of the Tamil 
classics known collectively as Saogam litera- 
ture. He is a poet who sang of the Chera 
Sengnttuvan, whose name is connected at 
once with the Sangam classics on the one side, 
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and with the twin-epic Hilappadikaram-Mani- 
mekalai which, it has recently been contended 
should be regarded as something quite apart 
from the former, and separated from them by 
a comparatively wide interval of time. It will 
be clear even to the lay reader if Paranar 
sang of Sengattuvan, as be does ic the fifth 
book of the Padirruppattu, and if Senguttuvan's 
younger brother was the author of the 6ila- 
ppadikaram, and his friend, Rattan the author 
of the ManimCkalai, then the age of all of these 
must be one and the same whatever that age 
might be. Of Paranar’s works we have 
twelve short pieces in the collection Narrinai, 
fifteen poems in the Kuruhtogai, one ten of 
the ten-tens (Padirruppattu) ; thirty-two 
poems in the collection Ah&nanuru and twelve 
in the Purananiiru, with one in the collection 
called Tiruvalluvamalai. And such a number 
would be considered voluminous work, and 
have a comparatively wide range in respect 

both of matter and manner. In Puram 4, 4 he 
a Qit'mli Q+ TiAa>#u G: \ratut QptmjB 
Lariat. 

uittiruxQp. Paranar, Puram 4. 
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celebrates a Chola Uruvapahrer Ilaujetchenni 
whose somewhat queer name seems to be 
derived from a comparison which this poet 
has instituted to him in the poem, under 
reference, wboro he is likened to the morning 
sun who in radiant majesty rises out of the 
sea in the glorious red of dawn. This Chola 
we know from the poem Porunararruppadai 
of MudattamakkanniyAr, 3 was the father of 
the great Chola Karikala. lie celebrates in 
Purarn 63 the Chora (Kudakko Nedum5era- 
ladan «, and the Chola (Peruvirarkkilli) when 
both bad fought and fallen on the field of 
battle. This same event is celebrated by 
another poet who goes by the name KalStta- 
laiyar ». One of the so called last seven patrons 
by name Peban whose territory was round the 
Paluis was celebrated by this poet. One of 
the references to him is in regard to bis large 
beneficence without expectation of a reward ®. 
One supreme instance of such being his 

3 a-QaiuuAQpfitur 0*,r«a>2.i>«idr. 

4 Not# nt fooi of tbo pooro Puram. 62. 

8 I’oram. 141 A 142. 

6 Partm. 144 A 145. 
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providing a wild peacock with a cloak or mantle 
as a protection agaiust cold. The second 
which is more to our point is his interces- 
sion in behalf of Pehau’s wife Ksnnaki 
(not tbo heroine of the Ailsppadikaram) 
whom he bad abandoned in favour of a court- 
esan. Paranar pursuaded him to walk in 
the path of rectitude by returning to his 
wife. On this same occasiou in the same 
sad connection three other poets intervened 
in behalf of the abandoned wife. Their 
name6 are : Kapilar, Arisil Kilar, and Perun- 
guorur Kilar, authors respectively of the 
seventh, eighth, and niueth ‘tens’ of the 
‘ten-tens’ collection. In Puram 369 there 
is reference according to tbo Colophou to the 
Seraman Kadalottiya Vel Kelu Kuttuvan 
(Kuttavan Cbcra, who drove hia enemies with 
his javelin on the sea) who must be regarded 
as identical with Sengu^tuvan of the 6ila- 
ppadik&ram, as Paranar refers to this latter in 
almost identical terms in poem 46 of the 
Padirruppattu 7 . In Narrinai Bix, he refers 
T umt # arfjpflunilitA 
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lo the chieftain Ori of tho Kollimalais, and in 
stanza 201 of the same work he has reference to 
the famous statue of the goddess Kolli- 
p&vai. This poet also describes in some detail 
various transactions inconnection with thecbief 
Nannao of Konkan (Konkanam). Chief among 
this was the war that the Chera undertook 
against him. In the course of this war or in 
another, the Chera general called Aay Eyinan, 
the commander-in-chief of the Chera fell in 
battle against Nannan’s commander-in-chief 
Gnimili B . He also refers to the accumulation 
of the vast wealth of Naunan iu the citadal 
Pal,i. One poem iu Kuruntogai (202) gives in 
detail the story of Nan nan *8 putting to death 
tho girl that ate the fruit of Nannan's garden 
carried dowu stream in a caual through the 

'Sun-.pi*Bt\lnjcLiS£, l! urn 

il. 11 to 13. 

B <tfuS wO Qf&gaiitsmi- g 

QutBm* Ah. ui ISO. 

j 8 £*»«*.'* «Oiii9i «•» 

QvSiQft ^aCnt<7tioS Ouafg^Mwtn j*lQ(_er. 

Abam. 147. 
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garden 9 . The savagery of this chieftain is 
again brought under reference in Narrinai270, 
where ha ia described as having shorn his 
enemies ’ women folk of their hair to mako 
ropes of them for fastening captured elephants. 
Reference has already been made to Paranar’s 
stating that a tribe of people, the Kosar, enter- 
ed Nannan’s territory after killing his state 
elephant. There are a number of allusions to 
several incidents in the life of Nannan. 
Another reference that must be noted here, 
as of some importance, is to the entry of the 
Koear into Kongu in Aham 105 ,0 . 

Returning now to the fifth-ten of the Padirru- 

* 

pattu, where be celebrates Senguttuvan Chera, 
we find Senguttuvan Chera described in the 
Padikam (epilogue) as the son of Nedumsera- 
ladan “ King of the westerners ” by Manakkilli 

9 Q+mp 

Gmaufip (tgs-aiaJfiap 

Oui'«r O#i0 u’inv 

©«.«» Gaea. 

Knruntog»i 292. 

10 Qiatffii QsttiiQt'm# (fimrQ.rrQji 

•Mi pit Qfiimpi Gs'^mp. 
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a Chola Princess >*. He is said first of all to 
have marched across forests up to the Ganges, 
defeating bis enemies on the way for the pur- 
pose of a stone to make the statue of Pattini 
(the deified heroine Kannaki). He is also 
aaid to have returned from the expedition 
bringing in a vast number of heads of cattle 
belonging to his enemies. The next achieve- 
ment of his is the utter defeat of his enemies 
at Viyalur and the destruction of the place. 
Getting across to the other shore, he destroyed 
the fortifications of Kodubur. He marched 
further into the territory of Palayan and 
having cut down his margosa tree (perhaps 
another totem) captured a number of his 
elephauts and yoked them together by ropes 
made of the hair of the women folk of the 
enemies. His next exploit is the defeat and 
destruction of a number of Chola princes, 
collateral cousins of the reigning ruler, who 
carried on constant war for the time being out- 
side Vavil (Nerivlvil of other works). And last 
of all is the destruction of his enemies on the 
sea, which was already referred to in 
•I Sba is oalled Narchon»i in tbo SiUpptdikar&m. 
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connection with Puraru 369. Of the various 
incidents found in this padikaui (the epilogue 
of the poem) some of them are described in 
detail in the body of the poem itself. Ilia 
northern invasion is described in general terms 
in lines 6 to 11 of poem 43 of the Padirrup- 
pattu IS . His invasiou against the territory of 
Palayan and his allies, and what he is said to 
have done there in the course of this war are 
described in some iullness of detail in lines 10 
to 17 of poem 44 u . There is a reference to his 
wearing ‘ the garlaud of seven crowns’ in line 
6 of poem 45 > 4 . In poem 46, lines 11 to 14, 
there is a clear reference to his light on the sea 
and thu destruction of the protection that tho 
seaoffered to his enemies : obviously thepirates 

19 •._«««&* 

at-gatr tStMwtsj 

Qfiatau-u ’a*vajcc'i/Ou\pi 

Wulau./ Q*ta,t8 atglpj 

QuiiV+faru QcLQai 

13 Qut.^S 

Q*<HQ*yS u**40mm Qptp+%0 

Off M0JKJM 4c< 

11 u>r<Ti9*v 
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who found their shelter in the sea ,4 . Iu line 4 
of stanza 48, ho is described figuratively as a 
veritable fisherman l6 , who constantly engaged 
himself on the sea to get rid of his enemies 
with a view to making the articles coming 
ever sea, available to those inside his own 
territory. In poem 49 lines 7 to 10 and in 
lines 16 to 17, there is a reference again to the 
determined stand made by Palayan against this 
Cbera and his final destruction ,T . The last 
of all in poem 60, line 7, there is an obvious 
reference to the junction of the three rivers 
Kauvery, Amrilvati, and KudavanAr 1H . This 

IS Q«rStf£Q LM « 

® uitxSjb QtmLlfru 

lG a h*®* 

44 ut&f&oD '. u ujfA 

IT Qe,*> Q*oBq Ou.iij Guti fii A 

Qu‘TiL'*'0'Q2 Q# "»4 B GicrCi^' Si0<?icr 
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G+uuVfA 

Gu0®J >« •• 
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last reference, I bring in here, an recently a 
great deal bad been made of it to Bhow that 
the capital of the Chera was Karoor on the 
Arar&vati (An Poranai or Porundam.) As 
against this there is in this very poem itself 
a number of references to the perennial flow c f 
water in his Periyar, which in one place 
at any rate i3 described as having its source 
in his territory and emptying itself into the 
sea in his own territory. (L. 13 to 18 of poem 
48) l9 . Reference also might be made to line 
15 of poem 43 ao . The meaning of the reference 
to the three streams is obvious if one remem- 
bers that his uncle is said to have conquered 
tho country of Kongu in line 15 to 16 of poem 
22 of this collection 21 . 

* 

Of these achievements, the SilappadikSram 
describes elaborately his northern invasion, 

1U iS'w'ioViu li Stmst.il i Btm'U 
m«««v faf.i 

Qu Tjfli.'ajj} Qamdp Qi&iyRit * 0 - 

20 Qu<gmpj 

u&gQ***m Qusip uau-j# 4c- 
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and makes clear reference to his having under- 
taken it for the purpose of bringing the stone 
and of the various details as to his victories 
against the northern enemies ; but how far the 
invasions wero true is not exactly to our 
purpose at present. It is, however, a pity 
that there is not a reference to this pattini 
in those words in the body of the work 
apart from the epilogue. What is called a 
padikmn or payiram iu Tamil, an epilogue and 
a prologue respectively, is not to be added at 
any time and by everybody that chooses- It is 
generally of the nature of a preface, or a fore- 
ward, or a recormneudation made by one more 
or less directly or intimately connected with 
the author. The only remote man who can 
do this is a commentator, but I believe not 
generally oue who is separated very remotely 
from the author. In any case, the presump- 
tiou of the statement being untrue would be 
unwarrauted when we find all the other state- 
ments made in this piece are confirmed by 
reference to the body of the work. Even in 
respect of this particular it caunot be said that 
there is no reference as it is possible to read it 
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in lines 6 to 11 of poem 43 22 . The others of 
them are repeated almost in the same words 
in at least two places in the Silappadikaram 
by the anthor, who i* no other than the 
younger brother of this Ohera ruler himself- 

There are however, in respect of these 
achievements two matters which call for special 
remark. His father claims viotory over 
Kadambu of the sea in lines 13 and 14, of 
poem 11 23 . There is reference to the same inci- 
dent in line 3 of poem 12 4 ‘, in linos 4 & 5 of 
poem 17 2G . and in lines 2 to 4 of poem 20 2G - 

« 
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The last of these refers distinctly to an island 
of his enemies which may be of the nature of a 
delta. He is also credited with having imprin- 
ted his bow emblem on the Himalayas after 
having subdued the Aryas of the north. But, 
strangely enough ho is also given credit in 
tho. padikam at the end of the second-ten 
of his having taken prisoners some Greeks 
(Yavanas), bound their hands behind their book 
as prisoners, and pouring ghee on their beads 
and taking what seems to be meant 
for heavy ranson for setting them free. 
It is the first achievement of his, which in 
another place the poet describes as giving him 
the primacy among rulers between the Hima- 
layas and Cape Comorin, that gave him the 
name ‘ Imayavaramban 1 NeduihsoralAdan, the 
former word meaning be that had the Himala- 
yas for his boundary. This expression, like a 
few others of the kind unfortunately, has been 
corrupted by the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai 
into 4 Imayavarm&n 1 for which there is abso- 
lutely no authority in the texts concerned. 
These incidents of the father are of some 
importance as the titles derived from these 
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are applied to the son. The third ten of 
this work haa reference to a younger 
brother of Imayavaramban. and therefore 
the uncle of 5?5euguttuvan. fie is given credit 
for having overthrown the fort of Ayirai 
(poem 21 line 2 S)) 27 ; he is given credit 
for having brought the Kongu Nadu under 
hie control in lines 15-22 of poem. 23. Line 
26* , ofthe same poem gives him credit for 
having destroyed a hill fort somewhere. In lines 
10 and 11 of poem 28 ® there is again a clear 
reference to the Periyar being the river of these 
Oheras. But of course the Periyar may be 
referred to generally as the great river, bnt in 
interpreting this, one ought not to forget the 
statement that he it was that brought the 
Kongu under his control and therefore the river 
of the Chera should be interpreted as having 
reference to a river in tbo Chera country proper 
and not in a later acquisition. It is this con- 
quest of the Chora that has given him credit 

87 Qg9mmuMBmtu G u>'®». 
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for having bathed in both the seas in one and 
the same day 30 , which in only perhaps a some- 
what exaggerated way of 6tating that in his 
time his territory touched both the eastorn 
and western seas. So then we 6ce that Soengut- 
tuvan who succeeded probably both his father 
and uncle became the heir to territory right 
across the whole of south India from the west 
coast in Cochin to somewhere across to the 
east coast through Kongu. Whatever the 
justification or otherwise, both the father 
Nednmseral and the son Senguttuvan lay claim 
to ‘the garland of seven crowns’, w’hich could 
mean no more than what the Mummudi 
of the later times did mean, the three crowns 
and the seven crowns respectively, signifying 
the rulership of the three kingdoms and per- 
haps the seven kingdoms. This seven is not 
a mystic number. There seem to have been 
seven principal chieftains among whom the 
territory in south India was divided at the time, 
as we shall notice in another connection. 



30 i n;— » Sac &li« 



Padignm. to third ten of the Ten. Tan*. 
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In this particular connection the historical 
character of these poems, cannot be called into 
question even by those who had the greatest 
objections to find historical matter in the 
twin-epic dilappadik&ram - Manimekalai. 
Bat as against them this must be said- 
that the authors of the twin-epic were one of 
them a brother, and the other a friend 
of dcuguttuvao and what either of them 
has to say in the historical passages of 
the poem, which arc easily distinguishable 
from the rest, find confirmation detail for 
detail in these poems which are very much 
more historical. All honest scepticisms there- 
fore must accept as historical such personal 
touches as one finds oven in romances. The 
real difficulty is the necessary critical 
faculty to distinguish wnafc is historical in 
an unhistorical work- denguttuvan dura's 
father and uncle, therefore, were historical 
persouages in whose reigns the western 
sea littoral of India was infested by pirates 31 , 

91 Tills view o( tbo Kirin K*4*inba >» tbs uoetm find* 
btroog ooufirmtlion in tho Gay of N»oa»o biviag boon 
kaowu 'Kad&mbia peiuviyil' (u id* P*iig*m in Ibo fourth- 
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and both the father and the son exerted 
themsolves untiringly to put an end to 
this piracy on their coast. That they did it 
with great Buocess ie in evidence in the 
various Tamil poems which describe the 
flourishing and very highly valuable trade of 
the ports of the west coast. Such a state of 
things both in regard to the piraoy of the 
coast, and to its absence at a particular period, 
are in the clearest terms detailed in regard to 
Roman trade in the work of the classical 
geographers. It has already been pointed out 
that Pliny complains of this piracy ; perhaps 
soon after Pliny got his information, the care- 
ful author of the Periplus makes mention 
of it, in the region opposite bis Chersonesos. 

I«n poem. 10 U. 13—15.) : 1 ; and the E.j>mb*r being 
ona among four Kudit* (cultivator.) in Puram. 330 
U. 7 and 8. a . 

Kippiyafrukkappiyanar oo KaiaoE»vbkarini ennnu- 
diohoheral. 
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He then proceeds to mention what he calls 
the White Island before coming down to Nanra 
and Tyndis, the first markets of Damirioa. 
The Chersonosus in the Periplus seems un- 
doubtedly to refer to the tongue of land 
whioh makesasmall peninsula at the mouth of 
the Kali Nadi as it is called in North Canara. 
Opposite to this is the duster of islands called 
the ‘ Oyster Rocks ’ perhaps the Caonitae of 
the Periplus. White Island is the Lieuko of 
the geographers and is the same as the verna- 
cular Velliyan Kallu or Tuvakkal, either of 
whiob is an exact translation of Lieuke or 
White Island. This is identified with 
Pigeon Island in the new Imperial Gazetteer 33 . 
Then we come to the first ports of Damirica 
(Tamil country) and they are given as Naura 
and Tvndis corresponding to Nitras and Tyndis 
of Ptolemy. Ptolemy describes Nitras as a 
mart in the country, which he describes as 
Ariaka Andron Peiraton, that is the Ariaka of 
the pirates. It is of this Nitras that Pliny 
remarks that “ships frequenting the great 
emporium of Mouziris ran the risk of being 
si Vd. 20 p. 136. 
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attacked by pirates, who infested the neigh- 
bourhood and possessed a place called Nitraa. 
Thus Nitras figures both as a mart and as an 
island off the coast- This could only mean 
that the island was on the line of entry to 
the port of Nitraa wherever that was. Nitras 
or Naura of Pliny is identified by Mr. Scboff 
with Cannanore which appears too far south. 
C'annanore, as has been already pointed out, 
is the Mont d’Ely of the medieval geogra- 
phers. Yule’s guess that Nitras refers to 
Mangalore turns out correct. Mangalore is 
situated at the head of a delta formed by two 
rivers Ngtravati and Gornpa. Itisthe Nltravati 
that has given the name Nitrias or Nitron or 
perhaps even Naura to the city. That may 
also have bceu the cause of the name of the 
island Nitron set over against the port. 
Tyndis is much farther south and has been 
identified with Kadalundi, not far from where 
Beypore is at present. Thus then we find the 
pirate coast of the Periplus to have bean 
between Karwar point at the southern extre- 
mity of North Canara and the port ol 
Mangalore. That answers exactly to tbo 
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description that we get in early Tamil litera- 
ture ol the Kadark-Kadambu (the Kadamba 
pirates) having been found iu the sea and 
having lo bo constantly defeated by war across 
the sea to their island-rendezvous by both the 
Chera &enguttuvan and his father. That 
would explain why Ptolemy has got absolutely 
notbiug more to say of these pirates than tho 
mere ckracterization of the coast as the 
pirate coast. The Kadambas must have 
been a pirate race to begin with till they 
were re-claimed to civilization somewhat later 
perhaps. This conclusion is certainly in 
keeping with the position of the savage Nan- 
nan, the women-killer, whose capital is 
described, as already remarked, as Kadambin 
Peruv&yil, that is tho largo and the wide gato 
of the Kadamba country. He was after cons- 
tant war put to death by another Chera 
celebrity Kalaugaykkanni Narmudi-ch-Cbcral, 
the hero of the fourth 1 ten ' of the ‘ ten-tens.’ 
Thus then it i3 clear that these poems of 
classical Tamil taken along with what is 
available in tbo Classical geographers makes 
it clear that the first Cberas known to history 
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distinguished themselves in the southern oppo- 
sition set up to the Aryan incursions from the 
north, and made conquests iu south India 
so as to extend their territory from coast to 
coast across the peninsula. Their particular 
service however to civilization consisted in 
their suppression of this pest of piracy on the 
west coast which both the first Chora known 
to us and his son took bo much pains to sup- 
press, while other Cheras perhaos subordinate 
chieftains did make substantial contribution 
towards achieving this object. Tho period 
when this littoral was free from pirates extend- 
ed approximately from A D. 80 to A. D- 222, 
tho date of Peutingeriau Tables. 

A study of the poems of Paranar with such 
of the available collateral material both liter- 
ary and other leads to this knowledge which is 
found confirmed by two collateral Iine3 of 
evidence extraneous to this literature : namely 
the information available from the classical 
geographers, and the results that could be 
drawn from the various finds of Roman coins 
along the coast of this part of the country ; and 
these results might be set dowa as follows 
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Paranar has reference principally only to the 
Chola kings and the Chera kings. He does not 
appear to have celebrated the Pandya rulers 
very much. He has at any rate something to 
say of various chieftains who figure incidentally 
in his poems and the fact that recurs in respect 
of three or four Chera rulers and chieftains that 
they wore “ the garland of the seven crowns ” 
would refer to the seven chieftains known in 
Tamil literature as the seven last patrons of lite- 
rature. The Chola kings are in order Peruviral 
Killi, hissuacessorllaujet-Cbenui, bis successor 
CarikSla with an indirect reference to a number 
of Killis (Cbolas)' who fought in fratricidal 
war bringing on tho active intervention of the 
great Red Chera (Senguttuvan). In regard, to 
tho Chera, he celebrates Imayavaramban 
Neduin 3eral and his son Senguttuvan 6era a 
younger brother of the first and another chief- 
tain Narmudi Choral figuring as it were in 
between the two. We have certainly to bring 
in within the age of Paranar the chief Pfihan, 
otherwise called V&y&vikkon-perum-Pehan. 
The mention of the Chola and the Chera who 
fought and fell on the field of battle brings him 
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into contemporaneity with another poet 
Kalattalay&r, who celebrated the same event. 
Thin latter poet is also stated in another poem 
by Kapilar to have destroyed the oapital city 
Araiyam of IrungO Vel by Kapilar whose elder 
Contemporary be must have been. 

In this connection we may consider a few re- 
ferences iu M&mulanar, the other poet to whose 
work we rnado reference already in a previous 
chapter. One reference of importance is in 
poem 55 Abara, which refers in specific terms to 
the battle of Vennil where the Chola Karikala 
defeated the contemporary Chera, who feeling 
ashamed of a wound on the back is stated to 
have committed suicide by starvation. This 
very same incident is referred to by two other 
poets Kalattalaiyar and Vcnnikkuyattiyar in 
almost the same specific terms respectively in 
Puram 6-5 and 66. While the first poet’s 
reference may be considered somewhat indirect, 
that of the other two is quite direct and 
specific and is almost addressed straight to 
one of the combatants, the victor in this parti- 
cular instance. This same poet Mamulaoar 
has in poem 126/27 of Aham a clear reference 
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to the Chores’ achievement against the pirates 
and this may lead to the inference that the 
poet was contemporary with him. He refers 
to a Pandyan also but gives no speoifio 
indication as to which of the Pandyans 

it is. There is in the same work 232/33 a 

• 

reference to the Chera who fed the hosts in the 

Bb&rata war. What is more particularly to 

our point at present is the reference to a battle 

where Evvi, a chieftain of the Pindyan 

country, one among the seven patrons fell in 

battle. There he mentions the name of Paranar 

• 

and brings him in connection with the fallen 
chief as having praised his valour, and that 
makes Evvi contemporary with Paranar. 
Another chief that is brought into contem- 
poraneity with Paranar is the Adigarnan Anji 
of Tagadur(Dharmapuri in the Salem District). 
This chief is said in poem 114 of Mamular to 
have been in biding along with his relations 
out of fear of a chief who seems to be Nannan, 
if the reading of the text is correct. In poem 
207, Paranar refers to the Kollimalaie as be- 
longing to Ori, but in the next following poem 
however, another author by name Kalladan 
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refers to the death of this Ori. According to 
this, Ori was put to death by Kari of Tirnkkoilur 
who made over Kolli to the Cbera king. The 
allusion here is to a war or rather a series of 
wars perhaps of ambition- Anji of Tagadur 
laid siege to Tirukkoilur of Kari having de- 
feated him in the field. Kari not beiDg able 
to make an effective stand against the enemy, 
went for protection to the Chera who was 
anxious to get possession of the Kollimaiais. 
Kari volunteered service, went across at the 
head of au army, defeated and killed Ori and 
made over the territory round Kollimaiais to 
the Chera. Iu the same poein this Kalladan 
refers to the battle Alanganam where the 
“ seven " were defeated by the Pandya. We 
shall refer to this later. Without proceeding 
further unnecessary length we might now 
take it that Paranar was acquainted with 
the chief Kari, Ori, and Evvi, among the 
famous seven, not to speak of the minor onos. 
We have already referred to his connection 
with Nannan. Thus then we come to a 
generation, Paranar’s generation of poets and 
patrons, that gives us a number of Choras and 
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Cholas in succession, as also the majority of 
the chiefs who go by the name the last * seven 
patrons in Tamil literature.’ We shall 
consider one or two other poets of the like 
eminence with Paranar and then say whether 
the postulating of a body called the third 
academy of Madura is warranted hy this body 
of literature. By way of summary however, 
we might put it here that the Chola Karikala, 
bis father and grand-father were contempora- 
ries with the Chera Nedurn Serai and his father, 
perhaps also this Chera’s eon Senguttuvan. 
The chieftains are : Peban, Ori, Kiri, Adigan, 
Evvi, Naunan and Aay-Eyinan. Ail these 
seem referable to the same age, that of the 
generation covered by Paranar. The poets 
that we have already come across are : Para- 
nar himself, Mamulaoar, Kapilar, Arisil Kilar, 
Perungunrur kilar, Kal&ttalaiy&r, Vennikku- 
yattiyar and Kalladauar, and these give 
promise of a complete academy itself. Though 
Paranar does not in so many words specidcal- 
ly refor to any particular Pandiyan, there is 
one reference which ought not to be passed 
over and that is in Aham 115. There is a 
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battle referred to here at Kfldarp-Parandalai- 
The first part KudaJ would refer to Madura, 
tbo second part might be simply interpreted 
as a battle-field. In this battle the Pandya 
beat off from the place the t*o other kings 
who simultaneously attacked him and captured 
their war drums. This sounds very much like 
tho war of the young Pandya king known in 
literature as victor at Talaiyalanganam, 
whosehiatory we shall take up forconsideration. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE AGE OF THE TALAIYALANGANAT- 
TUP-PANDYAN NEDUM'SEIjIYAN 
I: — Sant/am Literature. 

This personage is a greal Pandyan, one of 
the latest perhaps of the age we have taken 
for consideration. This complex name is 
composed of the general designation with a 
low modifying adjuncts. &cliyan or Nedum- 
Seliyan may be considered his name. To 
distinguish him from others of that name, 
because this is a common euough name among 
the Paudyas, the attribute is added of his 
victory at Talaiyalaugftuam, identical probably 
with a village not far from the Nidamangalam 
Railway station in the Tanjore district. 
In that battle he is stated to have won 
a victory against a combination of all tho 
kings and chieftams of the Tamil country. 
The fact that ho is given this distinct 
epithet shows that, to the literary men of the 
age, there was no other battle of that name 
known, nor of a Pandyan who stood victorious. 
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To us this character is of the highest import- 
ance historically, because it seems to be he 
that conies into connection with the Pandvas 
o! a later time specifically referable in inscrip- 
tions. Prom the poems it is clear he came to 
the throne of his fathers quite young. Tbo 
neighbouring powers taking advantage of the 
now succession and of the yonthfulness of the 
successor, marched with their allies, the five 
chieftains, and laid siege to Madura. It is 
then that the youthful monarch is stated to 
have made the poem 72 of Puram in which he 
said “ they look ludicrous indeed 1 who saying 
that this ruler is young marched at the head 
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of their vast armies to the siege of my capital 
talking ligb’.ly of my prowess. If iu this war I 
do not defeat their armies and capture all their 
war drams and themselves as prisoners, may 
my rnle offer no protection to my subjects; may 
my subjects weep for lack of it, and blame me 
as an unworthy monarch; may the poets of my 
court with Mingudi Marudao cease to cele- 
brate me in poems of praise." The same senti- 
ment and the mean advantage that the other 
rulers took of his youth, and what they 
thought his helpless condition, are portrayed 
in the four next following poems by one poet 
who goes by the name Idaik-Kunrur Kilar, 
who says in the first that the seven rulers 
marched upou the one king, Pandya. He 
expresses surprise at the unusual eight of the 
whole body of ‘seven’ attacking the single 
ruler. In the following three poems he refers 
to the youth of the P&ndyau and of the attack 
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being delivered upon bis city wherefrom he 
beat the enemies off to their own territory and 
destroyed them there. That he was attacked 
outside his own city, is referred to in Aham 116 
of Paranar. 1 It was this battle that was cele- 
brated elaborately both in the Madurai Iiancbi 
of M&ngudi Marudan, otherwise referred to as 
Mangudi Ki|ar, and the pocmNedunal Vadai of 
Narklrar perhaps refers to the same campaign. 
The battle itself is very well described by this 
latter poet directly in Aham 36. 3 Of the poets 
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that celebrated this great P&n^yao, M&ngudi 
Marudan was perhaps the oldest and the most 
respected. Next follows the great poet and 
grammarian Narkirar. Anothor one of equal 
emineuce was Madurai Marudan Ilanagan, 
as he was called. Another important poet 
was Kaliadan. besides Kudapulaviyanar, Iyur 
Mudavanar, Karikkannan of Kavenpatam and 
Idaik-Kuuriir Kilar. 

This famous battle of history is described in 
some detail by Narklrar who sets down, in 
Aham 36 already referred to, the combatants 
against him as Sural, Sembian (Chola), Titiyau, 
Elini (son of the Adiyaman Anji of Tagadur), 
Erumaiyuran, Irnngo Venraan, Tcrpporunan. 
Aham 208 4 of Kaliadan refers to the battle 
of Alangauam and speaks of the seven, refer- 
ring in the satuo poem as an event of the past 
the capture of the Kollimalais by Kari from 
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